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AGRICULTURE. 


A bare soil loges nitrogen, and that 
is where the error comes in when advo- 
cating a bare fallow to restore fertility. 

Clover is rich in mineral matter and 
protein. Corn and corn fodder are rich 
in starch. They even up well when fed 
together. 

The New York legislature has appro- 
priated $25,000 for the purpose of en 
couraging the farmers of that State to 
engage in the sugar beet industry. 

A very common error lics in putting 
too much manure on convenient parte 
of the farm or field and letting the back 
lots and inconvenient acres go without. 

The art of agriculture consists in 
three things—in keeping the soil rich, 
light and free from weeds, This done, 
any plant will grow vigorously, if not 
done, no plant will grow. 

If mineral food elements be ecant and 
nitrogenous matter in ex ess, potatoes 
are apt to be most luxuriant in their 
growth above ground. Especially 
should there be a supply of potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

There is no better sign of promise for 
the future of agriculture than that our 
farmers and farmers’ sons are seeming 
to appreciate the value of a higher edu 
Cation in things applying directly to 
their occupation. 

The ‘‘wasteful” farmer, irs‘tead of 
having an easy pair of stairs to climb 
to reech the hay loft, has not even a 
decent ladder, but scrambles up by the 
Corner posts and braces, at expense of 
time and muscle. 

There is nothing better to make 
young pigs grow than a patch of peas 
‘nto which they may be turned an hour 
or so every day until the peas become 
80 scarce that all day is required to 
Satisfy them. They furnish the same 
kind of nutrition that milk does, and 
&ta much cheaper rate. When thus 
fed their frames will grow rapidly, and 
they can be given corn feed later in the 
*eason without the injury that comes 

hogs summered om grass and clover, 
‘nd suddenly changed to corn. 








Of Experiment Station Bulletins. 
No. 72. 
BACTERIA AND ROPINESS OF MILK 


The Michigan Station has been con- 
ducting some studies and experiments 
in Bacteriology and is issuing a series 
of bulletins on the subject, two of 
which, Nos: 139 and 140 are out. No. 
139 explains the meaning of some of 
the terms used. Bacteria are minute 
plants so small that it requires a pow- 
erful microscope to enable the eye to 
see them. Some of these are rod 
shaped and are called Bacillus, which 
means one plant, or Bacilli, which 
means several or millions of them. 
Others are ball-shaped and these are 
called, Micrococcus, or Micrococci, ow 
ing to whether one or more than one 
is meant. Others are spiral shaped 
and are called Spirillum or Spirilli. 

These small plants exist in millions 
in the dust floating in the air, in water, 
and in the soil. The surface of clothing 
curtains, walle, furniture, in fact every- 
thing upon which dust settles, teems 
with myriads of these little plants. 

Some of these Bacteria are harmless, 
some are very beneficial, and some of 
them are deadly poison. One kind 
produces the poison known as typhoid 
fever, another consumption, another 
lockjaw, and soon. Laborers ina 
paper mill who sort and handle rags 
shipped from a city infected with yel- 
low fever, cholera, or emalipox, will 
draw in with their breath, the bacteria 
of those diseases. Labcrers in tanner- 
ies who sort and handle hides contract 
authax, or charbon by breathing the 
air loaded with the special bacteria 
that cause that disease. Typhoid fever 
is caused, generally, by drinking water 
in which bacteria float. A rusty nail 
covered with dirt is apt to have lock- 
jaw bacteria on it. 

Some of the bacteria which are bene- 
ficial to men are those which cause 
yeast to rise, others cause wine or cider 
to ferment, others cause cream to ripen, 
others, which cling to the roots of 
clover, peas, and other legumes (podded 
plants) cause the soil to be enriched by 
stores of nitrogen taken from the air, 
and others give good flavors to butter, 
cheese, etc. 

Bacteria play a very important part 
in the dairy. As noted, they cause 
cream.to ripen, give bitter, aromatic, 
or other flavors to milk and butter and 
now it is found that they cause ropiness 
of milk. The reason boiled milk keeps 
sweet longer than raw milk is, the bac 
teria in it sre killed by the heat, and it 
cannot sour till it absorbs others from 
the dust fl:ating in air. Hence, the 
benefit of sterilizing or pasteurizing 
milk. Some kinds require a higher de- 
gree of heat than others to produce 
death, and some require a longer period 
of heatingthan others. Repeated heat- 
ing to a low degree and then cooling 
down is as effective as one heating toa 
high dogree, and avoids giving acooked 
flavor, which some people do not relish. 

A special study of rcepiness leads to 
the opinion that itis due to bacteria 
that cling to the cow’s udder and teats, 
probably in swemps. In such cases, 
wash the udder in a strong solution of 
formalin before milking, It is also 
well to wash the vessels, stalls, etc., 
with the same, and gprinkle the flsors 
with it. 

VEGETABLE GARDENING. 

Bulletin 79, of Alabama Station, is 
full of caution aud common senée to 
would-be truck growers for Northern 
markets. It calls attention to the fact 
that all adjoining States greatly excel 
Alabama in the extent of thisindustry, 
though in points of soil, climate, and 
transportation facilities Alabama’s ad 
vantages are equal to those of any of 
the other States with the possible ex- 
ception of Florida. But competition 
has become so great, shipping rates are 
so high, commiesion men so uncertain, 
and the products so perilous, that the 
Station does not feel warranted in ad- 
vising any very great expansion of the 
business at this time. The risks are 
many, the expenses heavy, and the 
skilJ, industry,care and business ability 
required are of a high order. But, 
every man should look ahead and pre- 
pare for the future opening that is sure 
to cffer. Oorsumption of vegetables 
from the Southern truck farms in- 
creases every year, and cheapened pro- 
duction will increase the dsmand, so 
that when better times return, there is 
apt to be good money in this business 
for those who are prepared to enter the 
field. Inthe meantime every farmer 
should acquire skill and experience, 
and at the same time shut off a large 
part of living expenses, by growing a 





great abundance and variety of veget- 


the Station will issue, from time to 
time, short plain bulletins giving direc- 
tions for preparing ground, fertilizing, 
planting, cultivating, spraying, and 
harvesting vegetable crops in Alabama. 

Bulletin 44, of Arkansas Station, also 
treats of vegetable gardening. It states 
that the dwellers of Arkansas may 
easily gather fresh vegetables from 
their open gardens 10 months in the 
year; yet few have them half so long 
and many not at all. This bulletin 
gives a list of 30 vegetables that were 
gathered in abundance at the Station 
garden up to Nov. 11th, on which date 
12 were injured by frost. On Dec. 6:h 
another was cut down. On Jan, 4ih 
the hardest freeze of the winter occur- 
red, and on the 6th 17 varieties were 
still allright. These were beet, cabbage, 
carrot, celery, collard, cress, kale, let- 
luce, mustard, onion, shallot, spinach, 
parsnip, parsley, turnip, garlic. 

Probably nine of every ten failures 
in vegetable gardening are due toa lack 
of proper preparation of the soil and of 
sufficient manure. Toe soil cannot be 
too deeply or too finely pulverized. Of 
course no subsoil should be turned up, 
but it should be loosened up as deep as 
possible. Then the soil should have an 
abundance of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter in it, and should be free from the 
seeds of weeds and grass. All manure 
applied should b3 thoroughly rotted, 
and after you think you have applied 
twice enough just double that dose and 
it will probably be about right till next 
year. 

Trucking cannot be learned in one or 
two years, and it requires more capital 
than most people guess. Begin asmall 
scale and learn and extend the business 
as you progress. Such things as cold 
frames, sashes, hot beds, drills, spray- 
ing apparatus, etc., etc., cost mcney 
and it does not pay to procure these 
and fit the ground for gardening for a 
single season with the expectation of 
then going back tocotton. Start right, 
prepare well, and then remain with 
the business for several years at least. 

The bulletin gives directions for cold 
frames, seed bi x28, hot beds, thoughts 
on seed selection and sowing, care of 
young plants, transplanting, cultivat 
ing, harvesting and marketing, the 
varieties best adapted to Arkansas. 
Among these are asparagus, beans of 
all kinds, bees, spring, summer and 
winter cabbage, cauliflower, collards, 
carrots, celery,cucumbers,cantaloupes, 
garden corn, upland cres=, cgg plant, 
kale, lettuce, okra, onions, parsnips, 
pepper, potatoes, peas, radishes, salsify, 
spinach, squash, tomatoes, turnips and 
watermelors. 

Bulletiz 42, of New Hampshire Sta 
tion, ise fizely iilustrated treatise on 
tomato Growing and Breeding. The 
best soil is a gocd, level, upland loam, 
but moderately rich. Seed were sown 
in greenhouse March 16:h, in trays, 2 
inches apart each way, and the young 
plants were afterwards set in cold 
frame, 6 inches apart each way end 
were transplanted to the open field 
May 26:h, 3 feet apart in rows 5 feet 
apart. E,ch plant waa tied to an ordi- 
nary bean pole to keep it from sprawl 
ing on the ground, and frequent culti 
vation was given till they were too 
large. They were pruned slightly. 
Ponderosa gave the heaviest yield, with 
40 in each 1,000 rotted; Belmont stood 
second, with 10 in 1,000 rotted; Presi- 
dent Cleveland third, with 10 in 1,000 
rotted. The worst to rot were. Thor. 
burn New York, 150 in 1 000, and Buck- 
eye State, 110 in 1,000. ‘Fifty Days 
the Earliest” had but 3 in 1,000 rotted. 
Fordhock First was 8 days earlier than 
any other variety, and was one of the 
best. These, with Stone, Livingston’s 
Beauty, Acme, Belmont, County Fair, 
Dwarf Champion, Early Michigan, 
Brinton’s Best and Red Cross are 
recommended. 

The breeding experiments show that 
careful selection produces rapid im 
provement ;‘hat seeds should be selected 
from fine plants rather than from fine 
fruite; that there is no advantage in 
selecting seed from the first to ripen; 
constant selection is necessary to keep 
up the breed; that solid varieties are 
not always the best kcepers; that the 
offspring of a cross of red and yellow 
variety will be red; that varieties mix 
readily, that rotation is as necessary 
with tomatoes as with other crops; that 
crossing varieties of different charac- 
ters produces weak offspring. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
The hard pan lands of Southern IIli- 
nois have acquired fine reputation for 
growing wheat and other winter crops; 
but crops requiring spring culture and 
summer growth have generally failed 





pact that most of the rain falling on it 
runs off instead of soaking in. The 
residents of that region took it for 
granted that tiling would do no good, 
since the soil would not permit water 
to sink down to the tile. But the State 
Experiment Station proved that if the 
tile be laid on an even grade, with 
cloee joints, the results are highly sat- 
isfactory. Air . pores established be- 
tween the tile and the top of the coil 
cause the moisture to sink and remain 
as in a sponge, till the roots take it up. 
It was found that 100 feet apart was 
near enough, for the lines of tile. Corn 


ter yield the first year, and subsequent 
years will show still greater improve- 
ment. 

Bulletin 34, of Iowa Station, gives 
pictures and the life history of some 28 
species of insects that prey upon grass 
iands in that Siate. While their work 
is not often noticed, the total loss must 
be enormous. In all, 60 species were 
found feeding on grass and 60 others 
on other plants in grass fields, and 
these were bred and studied in the in- 
sectary of the Station. Some of these 
were found to produce one brood a year, 
most of them two, and some three, but 
all laid their eggs on the stems under 
the sheaths or boots of the blades. A 
few bunches of grass were cut and 
allowed to dry, and on these no eggs 
hatched, though those on the bunches 
left standing all hatched. On examin 
ing the dried stems with a microscope, 
is was found that as the stems shriv 
eled in drying, the eggs were crushed. 
Hence, it is recommended that infested 
grass be closely mowed the latter part 
of June. This will destroy most of the 
eggs of the first broods, and will at the 
same time prevent wild rye from going 
to seed, and causing ergot poisoning of 
atock from its smutted heads, so com 
mon in Iowa meadows. The tar pan, 
or ‘‘hopper-d< z2r” also destroys millions 
of these insects. 

The same bulletin gives directions 
for home propagation of fi »wers, bulbs, 
and plante, and for planting tree seeds, 
nuts, eic., and for budding, grafting, 
layering, top grafting, inarching, root 
ing cuttings, etc. 

———— +o oe —_—— 

The actual worth of potatoes asa 
stock feed is greater than any analysis 
will show b:cause of the value of the 
tuber as a promoter of both good con 
dition and appetite. It is a question 
whether it will pay to sell potatoes at 
twenty conts a bushel, when we have 
hogs,to which to feed them. 


—_——(2 +> oe 


WHAT CHANGES. 


Twenty five years ago the only leaf 
tobacco that suited Eagland was the 
rankest, darkest, smoke-house, hickory 
wood, hard fired leaf. It was bone dry 
and candied, i. e., equcezed between 
cylinder rollers, which led to much 
fraud, as the longer leaves covered up 
the shorter and inferior ones, while the 
length was apparently the same in the 
bundle. The rolling round bundles 
oftenest greased with molasses and 
lard, were difficult to cooper,or sample, 
or handle in the hogshead or by sample. 
It was a queer taste or fashion that 
created this demand, which soon died 
cut; the costly handling made it all the 
worse tobacco. Yetthisstuff sold crop 
round for 15 cents to 20 cents and over 
per pound in the latter sixties and 
seventies. Happily the demand re 
verted to the fist prized, dry, heavy 
darks, the quality of which cannot be 
disguised by grease and ‘‘candling,” 
yet the rankest dark was atill taken 
for export. Gradually since there have 
been remarkable changes. Burleys 
got a hold in conservative England; 
then along with it came our increasing: 
ly famousand popular Virginia brights, 
which more than hold their own. First 
a few cheap grades sold, then the 
higher, then the great variety of grades 
was in demand, particularly due to the 
American Tobacco Company’s monop 
oly, which forced shippers here to risk 
other grades than theretofore sent to 
England on that market, and hence to 
day Exgiand takes almost all kinds of 
brights. She carries our stock for us— 
a big surplus always. We pay her in- 
terest and charges. We get cheap 
money. Sometimes we get a little profit 
out of the transaction, but we have a 
market for the tobacco that the Ameri 
can Tobacco Company would not buy 
at home, against monopoly creed. 

Now, there is another creed. This 
year English manufacturers—one or 
two, at least—will know what it is to 
have real red sun-cured tobacco to offer 
their customers. There is not much at 





best of this costly kind of mild, aro- 


on the tiled land gave one fourth bet- |. 


another will want it. The demand in 
this might easily outgrow the always 
limited production, which is only about 
3,500,000 pounds, all told. 

Sun cured of the ‘96 crop is as sweet, 
ripe, clean ard desirable as any crop 
in seven years, and is selling well at 23 
to 34 for lugs, 44 to 6 for common to 
fair filler leaf, 64 to 8 for medium leaf, 
9 to 12 for gocd to very good, 13 to 18 
for fine to very fine, and 20 to 30 for 
extra and select wrappers.—Southern 
Tobacconist. 

DEEP PLOWING. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In your issue of April 13:b you say: 

‘Jumping from shallow to deep 
plowing all at once usually results in a 
decreased crop yield at the eucceeding 
harvest. The soil should be gradually 
deepened by letting the plow bring up 
a little of the subsoil each year till the 
desired depth is reached.” 

I beg leave to differ with our brother 
on at least a portion of the points raised 
above. It is generally conceded that 
if the soil be broken to a great cepth, 
and especially if the subsoil be thrown 
out on top, it should be done in the fall 
cr early winter. If the subsoil be 
thrown out late in the spring serious 
damage for several years will follow. 
The soil should not only be pulverized 
toa great depth, say 12 to 16 inches, 
but should also be reduced fine. There 
fore, much will depend on the kind of 
plow used and time when the work is 
done. In order to reduce the soil fine, 
it should be crossed and re crossed, 
deepening gradually, until the desired 
depth is attained—in one season. 

BrYAN Tyson. 
Pocicdehicatl 
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With the exception of three or four 
elements of fertility, all ordinary soils 
are practically inexhaustible. With 
proper tillage land will wear a thou 
sand years in general make up, save 
sandy knolls, perhaps. 


iets eo 
BEANS ON THE FARM. 


The bean is one of the best crops for 
the general farmer, where intensive 
culture is practiced. There is a constant 
daily increasing demand for all va- 
rieties of dry beans, but the supply 
does not keep pace with the consumers. 
We import over one million bushels of 
beans every year, when our farmers 
are sitting around and growling because 
the farm does not pay. I have grown 
sixty bushels of nice, marketable beans 
an acre, and sold them for two dollars 
and forty cents a bushel without leav 
ing the house to finda market. Any 
man who will stop one minute to inves- 
tigate the cost will agree that growing 
beans for market is a prefitable and 
easily managed business, says Farm 
and Fireside. 

The method of growing beans is easy, 
and requires but little work. Theland 
is put in good condition and furrowed 
out, about three and one half feet be- 
tween the rows, Waieris run through 
the furrows to see that everything isin 
good condition for future irrigation and 
to supply enough moisture to germi 
nate the seed and start the plants to 
growing. I use a cirn planter, and 
drop two or three beans in a hill, put 
ting the planter not too deep, about 
twenty inches in the row. When the 
plants are all up and can be seen along 
the rows, I use a three shovel cultiva- 
tor between the rows, taking care that 
no soil is thrown against the plants, as 
that destroys their productiveness. 
Tis is followed in the course of ten 
days by a similar cultivation and weed- 
ing between the hills, when the plow- 
ing Ceases. 

The best varieties I have cultivated 
are the White Navy and Bush Lima. 
I cannot see where it pays to handle 
any of the pole-beans, except those that 
can be planted in the corn. I never 
irrigate a bean field until the vines are 
in blossom, and then only apply the 
water twice. When the vines aro wet 
with dew or rain Ido not even walk 
through them, because wherever 
touched by soil when in that condition 
they will rust, and the blossoms wiil 
blight. No cultivation is permitted 
after the vines begin to blossom. If 
weeds get too numerous, I go through 
and pull them when the vines are per- 
fectly dry. These weeds must be car 
ried out of the field, for if thrown upon 
the vines the yield will be diminished 


wherever weeds are permitted to re- 
main, 
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The horticulturist loses much unl se 
he is acquainted with his companions, 
the birds. Their interests are so mutual 
that there should be an intimate ac. 
quaintarce. At the same time it is a 
pity that everyone is not interested in 





birds, be his occupation what it may. 


The little leaks on the farm amount 
toa considerable sum every year un- 
less they are carefully looked after and 
stopped. Every hill of corn miesed in 
planting or rooted up in cultivating, 
reduces the crop without reducing the 
work of cultivating it. A leak in @ 
roof tbat might be stopped in a minute 
may be the means of spoiling a dollar’s 
worth of grain, and is a warning to 
look for other leaks. 

If the barnyard drains into the road 
and the road ditch runs into the creek, 
a@ good many dollars may be washed 
out of the manure pile in the course of 
the season. Tools and implements left 
in the weather are wearing out faster 
than they would if in use for the same 
length of time. More wagonsare worn 
out by standing in the sun and rain 
than by use, and it isnot an uncommon 
thing to see costly mowers and harvest- 
ers standing in the fields where they 
were last used last year or in a corner 
of the barnyard with no covering but 
the blue sky. 

- In a trip across two States the other 
day, the writer noticed numerous fields 
where a corner or a strip at one side, or 
@ piece in the middle of the field had 
been left unplowed, while the other 
part of it was plowed and planted. 
These pieces had evidently been too 
wet to plow and the season being late, 
the owner had abandoned them for this 
year rather than wait for them to get 
into workable condition. There was 
hardly one of these fields that might 
not have been drained by aday’s work, 
but the matter had not been attended 
to at the proper time and a pretty big 
leak had been left in the revenue of the 
farm, 

No day comes when it seems handy 
to prune the orchard, and the water- 
sprouts grow and sap the vitality of 
the trees, which should have gone to 
the support of the fruit and a leak in 
the crop reduces its value because of 
the fewer bushels produced and the 
lower quality of the fruit. 

The workman does not stop to clean 
the collars of his work harness when 
he finishes his day’s work, and soon 
there is a horse with a sore shoulder 
and capable of doing less work than 
before. 

All of these things, and dcz2ns of 
others that might be mentioned, are in- 
significant in themselves, but they are 
of importance in more ways than one, 
The man who looks after the little leaks 
gets into the habit of being thorough in 
all his operations and his work is well 
done, no matter how unimportant it 
may seem, and in the end he obtains the 
largest crops, whether the year be good 
or bad, for with careful management it 
is possible to so plan the operations of 
the farm that with ordinary weather . 
success is attained. 

Afier all, the secret of success in 
farming is attention to details, good 
drainage and perfect tillage, and the 
man who attends ‘to these will look 
after the little leaks and be a model for 
his less careful neighbors to pattern 


after.—Farmers’ Voice. 
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“A FOUL ASSASSINATION.” 


We are indebted toa Morganton aét- 
torney for the maiden speech of a 
young lawyer before acourtin Eastern 
Tennessee. The defendant in the case 
stood indicted for cruelty to animals. 
The prosecutor was Jack Edwards and 
the defendant Leander Simmons, who 
lived at Flag Ponds, near the line of 
Madison county. Edwards’ sowstray- 
ed out and got in Simmons’ corn field 
and he set dogs on and killed her. 
Here is the prosecuting attorney’s 
speech : 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, and may it 
please Your Honor: Since the days of 
the assasssination of the lamented 
President of the United States, to wit: 
Abraham Lincoln, no such foul crime 
has stained our country’s escutcheon 
as the assassination of Jack Edwards’ 
old black and white spotted sow! 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, and may it 
please Your Honor: Think of the cir- 
cumstances! On that lovely morning 
in May, when the earth was dressed in 
her robes of green; when the air was 
filled with the cdor of sweet scented 
flowers and enlivend with the voices 
of merry songsters; as that old sow 
walked forth in her innocence down 
that little stream, listening to the mur 
muring of the waters, little did she 
dream that before the king of day hid 
himself behind the western horizon, 
she should become the victim of a foul 


> ‘is said, the judge and 
ere, , the judge 
fell over in convulsions and the 7 





came toan untimely close.. Morgantom 
Herald. . 
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“* Tam standing now just behind the 
eurtain, and in full glow of the coming 
eunset. Behind meare thes 18 ON 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with its 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
ing look upon a country whose govern- 

-ment isof the people, for the pope. 
and by the people,”—L. L. Pols, July 
sth, 1890. 








N. R. P. A. 


- EDITORIAL NOTES. 


They put Broker Chapman in jail 
because he was true to his trust—the 
Sugar Trust. 

It has been decided that the peanut 
is not anut at all, but a pea witha 

~ghell on. Most other peas are in the 
game fix. Science is wonderful. 

The bankers’ panic continues to get 
in its work. Five New York banks 
are about to consolidate. They say 
they must reduce expenses, ‘‘business 
being poor.” Good for them. 

Broker Chapman says he is enjoying 
his confinement in the Washington 
City jail. Criminals don’t always brag 
about it that way, but they frequently 
continue their criminal career and get 
in again. Probably the broker will 
land in jail again before many moons. 

Rev. A. G. Harrison, pastor of the 
People’s Tabernacle, Washington, D. 

2 a sound money preacher, no doubt, 
has decamped with about $9,000 church 
funds and borrowed money. Ho wants 
every dollar to be ‘‘as good as every 
. Other dollar,” and we suppose the 
money he carried off is that kind. 
The New York Times is sure that a 
“sound banking currency will be suc- 
cessful.” Of course it will—for the 
bankers. Place a man in a ten acre 
lot with a barrel of water and plenty 
of ice and he will not get thirsty; but 
if other people have to depend upon 
him fora supply they may be disap- 
pointed. Same way with the bankers 
and their ‘‘sound currency” 

The rapist fares badly north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line as well as south of it. 
At Urbano, Ohio, Friday morning, 
Charles Mitchell, a notorious negro, 
was lynched for an assault upon Mrs. 

Eliza Gaumer. He was tried in court 

and sentenced to twenty years’ im- 

prisonment. But when the sheriff at. 

tempted to take the fiend to the peni 

tentiary a mob interferred. The mili 

tia fired into the mob, killing two men 

and wounding six dangerously. But 
the mob finally conquered and secured 
the negro, hanging him in the jail 
yard and riddling his body with bullets, 

Indignation ran so high that the 

sheriff and captain of the military 

company had to secretly leave and go 
to Cincinnatti to save their lives. 


—_—__—« + + 


GOLDBUG PROSPERITY. 





The prosperity, now being so gener- 
ously dispensed throughout the land 
by the gold owners, bond buyers and 
trusts, isa fair specimen of a govern 
ment of, by and for the monopolists. 
Perhaps they are enjoying it. 

It reminds us of the Irishman’s horse. 
He said: 


soon ov a gun,” replied Pat. 
This era of prosperity is as near per- 
fect as you will ever find. And Con- 


gress is sitting around fanning iteelf 


‘The ould mare iz perfict 
but fer wan ixception,” said Pat. Mike 
—‘‘An’ whut iz that?” If yez lick her 
fer balkin’ er bitin’ she’ll kick like a 


HUMORISTS WANTED. 


The Mobile Register thinks we are 
about to run short of humorists. Bill 
Nye is dead, Mark Twain cannot last 
much longer. Of course we still have 
Chas. B. Lewis, ‘‘M. Quad,” one of the 
most versatile writers in the lot. We 
have many funny writers, witty para- 
graphers and punsters, and some ex- 
cellent cartoonists who can portray the 
ludicrous in @ creditable way. But 
there is a woeful shortage of genuine 
humorists. Bill Arp still entertains 
his admirers; but he, too, is getting 
old. There is an opening for a thorough, 
all-around humorist who can ‘‘drive 
duil care away,” in fact several of 
them. The right man, or men, can 
make a fortune. Let the new star ap- 
pear. : 

The Register modesily nominates 
“Squire Rufus Sanders,” of Alabama, 
for the position. Sanders has quite a fine 
local reputation. His yarns are quaint 
and original, and there is a vein of 
real humor all through everything he 
writes, though it seems that he has 
succumbed to the panic, for we have 
not noticed anything from his pen 
lately. If Rufus wants fame, let him. 
come forth and earn it in the usual 
way. His ability has never been 
sneezed at, except by hay fever suffer 
ers, and they ought to apologizs. 
Humor consists largely of exaggera- 
tion, the art of writing the ridiculous 
in aserious strain. Most of the gold- 
bug editors ought to score well ina 
competition for honors, but they gen 
erally play to empty houses. Eii Per 
kins was considered a funny writer 
and lecturer some years ago. But he 
fell into evil ways and published a little 
book on the money question. Eli used 
the usual arguments in support of the 
gold standard, i. e., that the way to 
make money plentiful was to quit mak- 
ing any at all; that many business fail. 
ures were evidences of prosperity, etc., 
and so he fell from the lofty pedestal of 
fame to the level of other common liars 
and will never be heard of again. Hu- 
morists are expected to prevaricaie, 
but when they get down in the dirt to 
plain lying about things that affect the 
people’s pocket-books, they will be sat 


upon. 
> oe 


WORK FOR ALLIANCEMEN. 


Owing to the busy season and other 
causes, we fear there has been but lit- 
tle activity in many of the Sub. Alli- 
ances lately. No matter how good the 
reasons may have been, this condition 
of affairs should not be continued. 
Every Sub-Alliance should meet at 
least once or twice a month and keep 
up the interest and seek to perpetuate 
the good work already started. While 
there has been much to discourage us 
ali, there is much to encourage. We 
have not accomplished as much go far 
as we heped to do, nor have the ma- 
terial benefits appeared as rapidly as 
the impatient ones expected them to 
come, But the Alliance has been a 
gigantic power for good, and wiil con. 
tinue to be unlegs we falter just as the 
goal appearsin sight. Alliance educa 
tion has laid the foundation for a new 
era in government. It has built and is 
building schools and colleges. It has 
induced people to read and think, to 
meet together and discuss matters 
directly affecting the welfare of the 
farmer. The new issues so important 
in the affairs of government were born 
in Alliance halls. But few of them 
have been enacted into law as yet. In 
fact, the Alliance membership has 
never been large enough to force their 
adoption, for the word ‘‘force,” as 
harsh as it sounds, may be properly 
used here, for no set of politicians will 
enact good laws, laws for the benefit 


sistance will 


had a checkered career. 


Trust. 


of all the people, unless they are 
“forced” todo so. A new party will 
soon become corrupt and prove treach- 
erous; unless the politicians know that 
their very existence depends upon 
carrying out their promises. But, as 
we said above, the issues were born in 
Alliance halls. Alliance speakers, news- 
papers and writers have kept the issues 
before the public until hundreds of 
thousands of people who never be- 
longed to the Alliance, who are not 
eligibl eunder theConstitution, have em- 
braced the principles and the leaven is 
still working. The ablest magazine 
writers are now, many of them, at 
least, thorough Alliancemen. But if we 
lag in the work, if we do not continue 
todefend our principles in an organized 
way, those who would come to our as- 
become disheartened. 
Then, too, many young men are grow- 
ing up. They should be taken into the 
Alliance as fast as they come of proper 
age and taught to defend the principles 
their parents have battled for so long. 

In a financial way the Alliance has 
Money has 
been lost in many sections on co opera- 
tive stores and other enterprises, and 
some individuals have suffered in that 
way. But, asa whole, the Order has 
been a success. Millions of dollars were 
saved the farmers of the South in the 
successful fight against the Bagging 
Millions more were saved later, 


the Tie Trust, and the prospect now is 
that we will get cotton ties cheaper 
even than before the trust was organ- 
izod, tariff or no tariff. The fight against 
other trusts have not been so success 
ful, owing to the fact that we cannot 
get directly at them, but we have kept 
them ina state of fear and they have 
hardly gouged us as deeply as they 
would have done but for the dread of 
Alliance onslaughts. Everybody ought 
to be grateful to the Alliance for this, 
for nearly everything is controlled by 
trusts. 
The State Business Agencies have 
been of incalculable benefit. This is 
especially true of the North Carolina 
Agency. Owing tothe increasing hard 
times these benefits have not had due 
consideration, for many will say: ‘I 
have harder work to make both ends 
meet now than I did five or more years 
ago.” But, my brother, without the 
stopping of these leaks, which may 
have been but a few dollars saved to 
you each year, but which are so much 
in the aggregate, you would have 
found times even harder than they 
have been. 
Get your neighbors together and 
take more interest in your Sub Alliance 
m:etings. Continue to read and in- 
duce others to read papers that advo- 
cate Alliance reforms. Take a pride 
in it, devote a little time and energy 
to it, and you will eventually be well 
paid for all you do. Think of your 
children, who may live long after you, 
and try to make this ‘“‘a government 
of, for and by the people.” 
——_—— + 
BE DEFINITE, 

While the political skies are not very 
bright, yet to the experienced onlooker 
there are some encouraging signs. One 
of these is the perceptible decrease in 
the number of parties that are trying 
to ‘‘straddle the fence.” 
People are getting tired of dilly-dally- 
ing and shrewd evasions of direct ques 
tions. They show their respec: for the 
man that is honest enough to stand up 
for his convictions, and the man who 
does not will eventually have to take a 
back seat in the political arena, as well 
asin the businees world. By parties 
and party leaders these facts are be- 
ginning to be realized, and they are 
acting accordingly. 
The two old parties took a much 
more definite stand on the silver ques. 
tion last year than in 1892. While the 
result was not very encouraging to 
silverites when viewed in a certain 
light, there were some indications of 
the ‘coming revclution. For twelve 
years, the twoold parties have alter 
nately shared the fruits of victory. 
This indicates unrest, doubt, and un- 
certainty on the part of the voters. 
They are inquiring why the promised 
relief does not come and they demand 
a definite and truthful answer. They 
are not tied to any one party, becauss 
their replics are vague and equivocal. 
The old fable about the negro who did 
not know where he was going, but de 
sired information from his runaway 
steer on that point, is becoming less 
and less applicable to the majority of 
American voters. They are not follow- 
ing blind party lead, and though they 
may not for awhile yet find the solution 
to these vital questions, they are not 
resting. They are searching for it. 
And though, as we have stated, the 
Republican party took a decided and 
ucquestionable stand, for the gold 
standard, last year, yet when they were 
asked how prosperity would result 
from such a course, they were rather 
taken aback. Their indefinite replies 
reminds us of a little incident. 
There once lived near us a man, who 
prided himself, apparently, in the use 
of long and elegant phrases and words, 
however little he knew of their mean. 
ing. Hesold some wine occasionally 
and aschoo!mate of ours once ventured 
to inquire what quantity he sold daily. 
‘*Well,” he replied, with—we suppose 
—an air of profound learning: ‘‘I sell 
on an average more or lessevery day.” 

The gentleman in question, thought 
with these choice phrases he was ex 
pressing his ideas very definitely, but 
in reality our comrade left no wiser 
than before. Replies of this inexplicit 
nature have been palmed off on the 
people for several years—several years 
too long. They are beginning to in. 
quire ‘‘Whither are we drifting?” and 
they demand no ambiguous answer. 

Lot President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Gage come to the stand and an 
swer these and a few other pointed 
questions. The people are waiting and 
listening. Perhaps they can throw a 
little light on the situation. 

_—_————s +) oe 

The ‘‘address to the Peopjé’s Party” 
issued by the populist senators and 
representatives in congress says there 
‘‘must be concentrated action and an 
avoidance of all entangling alliances to 
insure success.” A careful perusal of 
the address would impress a “true 
blue” Populist with the idea that it 
was issued in the interest of a continu- 
ance of the present ‘‘entangling alli- 
ance”—judging from our own impres- 








while Rome burns. 


last year, in the successful fight against ' sion.—Tulare Valley Citizen, 


THE DISAPPEARING RED MAN. 


One of the darkest blots upon the 
history of the American people is their 
treatment of the Red Man. Not con 
tent with wresting the land from him 
in early clonial days, they now con- 
tinue their depredations, and if the 
wronged Indians make protest the gov- 
ernment orders outa terrible band of 
well armed solders upon the defence- 
lesa but chivalric ‘‘savages.” 

The newspapers, in upholding the 
martial murderers, say the Indians are 
the aggressors, but we believe that in 
nine cases out of ten if the Indians were 
treated fairly there would be no blood- 
shed. 

Now comes a dispatch from Denver 
stating that the Cheyennes are on the 
war path. Troopsare after them. If 
we were in the Indian’s position, we 
might foccasionally put on the war 
paint and hunt scalps, too. 


—_—__—< +e + = 
OCCONEECHEE, 


‘‘Headquarters for the best, only,” is 
the way the proprietor of Occoneechee 
farm, in Orange county, advertises, 
and those who view the farm and see 
everything thereon, are ready to be- 
lieve it. 

The writer and about seven hundred 
others spent a day there last week. 
Col. J. 8. Carr, the astute business 
man, has a big heart, and he has is- 
sued a standing invitation to all the 
Sunday schools in the State to picnic 
there. Two train loads, one from 
Raleigh and one from Durham, were 
there last Thursday. They sat on the 
grass and trampled over the beautiful 
fialds of ‘growing crops, rode in Col. 
Carr’s vehicles, rcde his ponies, all 
without a word of complaint from Col. 
Carr. Many even tried to catch his 
fish in the Eno river, which runs 
through the farm, but the damage in 
that direction can easily be repaired. 
Occoneechee is probably the finest 
farm in North Carolina. The land has 
been brought toa high state of culti 
vation, the buildings are models of ele 
gance and convenience. ‘The best 
only” is to be seen. Col. Carr has 
many fine horsés. His herd of regis- 
tered Jersey cows is large and of the 
best blood. Then his place is ‘‘thead 
quarters for the best, only,” of hogs, 
sheep, chickens, ducks, pea fowls, 
pigeons, bees—in fact nearly every- 
thing known on the farm. Occonee- 
chee butter has a wide reputation, and 
the dairy business has grown to large 
proportions. 

Col. Carr has spent a mint of money 
on his farm, and now that he is fully 
prepared to furnish the public with 
‘“‘the best only” in the way of blooded 
horses, cattle, poultry, etc., we hope 
that our farmers will patron z2 and 
encourage home industry and stock 
their farms with improved breeds. It 
will pay them to do so. 
men oe 


A HAPPY EDITOR. 


The editor of the Warrenton Record 
is still putting on style. A young lady 
recently gave him a loaf of bread, and 
he has been shying at everything along 
the roadside ever since. To cap the 
climax, the Record man’s son found 
some money the other day, and now 
the Record is advertising for the owner 
thereof. Doubtless he will charge a 
liberal price for the ad. when the owner 
idontifies the stuff. Just how the Rec. 
ord man knew it was money, he does 
notstate. The average North Carolina 
editor don’t see money often enough to 
be able to recognize it, and it may be 
that what he thinks is money will turn 
out to be boarding house biscuit or 


buckwheat cakes. 
——— +2 a 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 
No 1. 
Reporter.—‘'Here, a headline for this 
atonce! John M. McJones stole $250 
at Turner’s department store yester- 
day.” ’ 
New Editor.—‘‘Allright. Here it is. 
‘A Vile Thief Plies his Nefarious Call- 
ing at Turner’s—The Wretch will 
Doubtless be Caught and Severely Pun- 
ished— Police Hard at Work—The Vil 
lain-——’ ” 
Reporter.—‘‘Hold! Hold! You're 
as green as grass. Ill bet you get fired.” 
New Editor.—‘*Why—er—what is 
it?” 
Reporter.—‘‘Why, McJones is old 
Money bag’s cousin and a leading light 
in society.” 
New Editor.—‘‘Oh, yes, yes. Thisis 
it: ‘The Highly Respectable Mr. Mc 
Jones the Victim of Kieptomania— 
Much Sympathy Expressed from all 
Quarters—No Prosecutions—He Says 
he Regrets the Occurrence,’” 
And the Manager came down, read 
the headline and raised the new editor’s 
salary. , 





No. 2, 

Jail Official.—‘'Here, I understand 
we're to have a new 30 day prisoner 
here soon, John Chapboy is his name, 
Go down, and fix a cell.” 
Servant.—‘‘John Chapboy? Er—er 
d’ you know him?” 
Jail Official.—‘‘No. You go fix a cell 





ees — 


ought to be miserable. 
you go?” 
Servant.—Er—er—beg pardon—but 
er—er—Chapboy’sa broker—rich, sir.” 
Jail Official—‘‘Oh, yes, yes. Of 
course, I meant to have a little finery 
in the cell, er—carpets, cigars, lounges, 
&c. We musin’t er—er—ruin the poor 
fellow’s constitution. Of course, he'll 
pay me for them when he arrives. 
[Exit servant, beaming and smiling ] 
——___——3 o-oo 


GOTHAM PROSPERITY. 


Why don’t 


The Wall street wave of prosperity 
is assuming cyclonic proportions in 
New York City. For sometime the 
suicides have averaged more than one 
a day, and a large per cent. of them— 
nearly all—are directly traceable to 
financial difficulties... The record was 
increased on the 2nd inst., when two 
men quit this world of trouble by tak- 
ing carbolic acid and the third made 
an effort, but failed. Another used 
laudanum. Another drank horse lini- 
ment sufficient to end hisexistence. A 
policeman shot himself on account of 
domestic trouble. A lady killed herself 
on account of her daughters’ downfall, 
probably due to financial trouble. A 
man hanged himself in the cellar. A 
Chinaman took opium, and an, aged 
lady on Long Island quit earth after 
drinking a bottle of laudanum. The 
attention of our law makers is respect- 
fully called to the good times they have 
not given the country, and how it is 
affecting some of the people. 

—_——-—= > a 


GOV. RUSSELL TOAN EDITOR. 


The State Executive Gives the News- 
paper Man Some _ Information---And 
Then the Newspaper Keeps Mum, 
Some weeks ago the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate commented on the 
“99 year lease” in such a manner 4s to 
indicate that that paper leaned to the 
position of the Southern Railway on 
the lease question. Governor Russell 
saw the comment and then wrote the 
editor a letter with a request that he 
would publish it. Nothing was heard 
from the editor for some days. After 
a lapse of time he was asked about the 
Governor’s letter. His reply, in sub 
stance, was that it had not been pub- 
lished because it was not the policy of 
the paper to deal with such matters as 
the letter referred to. This was a pecu- 
liar reply—a reply of course which 
the editor of the Advocate had a per- 
fect right to make—but nevertheless 
peculiar; for the paper assumed the 
right to ‘‘deal with such matters” 
when it advocated the claims of a big 
monopoly, but could not assume that 
right when a presentation of facts un- 
favorable to the monopoly was in 
volved. The Governor’s letter was as 
follows: 
RALEIGH, March 29, 1897. 
To the Editor of the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate, Greenstoro, 
N.C: 
Dear Sir :—When a paper like yours, 
representirg a high moral standard 
takes a position against the material in- 
terests of the State and puts its oppo 
sition on mora! grounds, Iam disposed 
to ask that you listen to a reply in be 
half of the people of the State. The 
substance of your contention is that the 
State like an individual, owns meet of 
the North Carolina Railroad and that 
the State leased it to the Southern, and 
haviog done so it has no right now to 
say that it has made a bad bargain 
and seek to annul the contract. 
Please bear in mind that the State 
did not make any contract with the 
Southern Railroad; the contract of the 
lease was made by the North Carolina 
Railroad Company. But it is true that 
the State stock was voted for the lease. 
The State can only act through agents. 
Now the State contends that its agents 
and the Southern were guilty of fraud 
in this transaction, that its agents acted 
negligently and wantonly in perform- 
ing their trust, that they permitted 
themselves to be grossly imposed upon 
by misrepresentations and false pre- 
tenses of the Southern Railroad Com- 


was void in law because it was not au- 
power intrusted to them by their prin- 
of its property without its authority. 
issue with the Southern Railroad Com 


ordinary persons. 


ing to prevent. 


the position of the State. 


making the sale and negligently suf 





as I tell you. Theft—the villain, he 





pany ; that they made a contract which 


thorized by their principal, the State; 
that they exceeded the delegation of 


cipal, the State and made an alienation 


Now, all that the State asks is that it 
shall be permitted to make these allc- 
gations in itsown courts and to joinan 


pany to be tried and determined just 
like any ordinary controversy between 
This is all that the 
State is asking and this is just what 
the Southern Railroad Company is try- 


Now, will you please put yourself in 
Suppose 
yourself to be the owner of a piece of 
property and that you had delegated}notion to all violate the law at the 
to an agent euthority to manage it, 
but no authority to sell it; and that 
without your authority this agent docs 
sell it and seils it secretly, and keeps 
off bidders and is guilty of questionable 
and apparently fraudulent conduct in 


purchaser and conveys away your 
property for a grossly inadequate con- 
sideration. Will you please tel] me 
where is the moral wrong in your com. 
ing into the courts of your country ang 
seeking relief by rescinding the cop. 
tract of your agent? This all that the 
State is asking—simply the poor privj- 
lege of suing for an alleged right. [¢ 
the Southern Railroad Company is in. 
nocent and these allegations are not 
true, why does it try to avoid the issue 
and the trial in our own courts? 

Why does it try to get the State in 
Federal Equity Court where a jury 
trial is denied and where the Judges, 
with now and then an exception, are 
notoriously the partisans of plutocracy 
—a court which at the demand of im. 
perial railroad power has actually com. 
mitted the monumental outrage of en. 
joining railroads from cutting rates 
and thus denied to the people the bene. 
fit of competition among common car. 
riers. 

If the State’s agents had the right to 
make the ninety: nine year lease, which 
is equivalent to a sale, then the courts 
will so decide and the title of the South. 
ern will bo perfected; but in order to 
avoid this issue and this trial, they 
seek to deprive us of the right even to 
pray for relief, and laugh at our calami- 
ties which they have wrought and 
mock at our misfortunes as from their 
bad eminence they look down upon the 
depleted form of a defrauded and pros. 


trate State. DANIEL L. RUSSELL, 


CREAM OF THRE PRESS. 
Hard Hits, Bold Sayings and Patriotic 

Paragraphs From Reform Papers, 
General Weyler’s wife does up her 
hair the same ss the general does up 
the Cubans—in paper.—American En- 
terprise. 

Whenever a woman wants to puta 
letter or receipt where her husband will 
not find it she secretes it in the family 
Bible.—Grange Advocate. 

Your duty to the Alliance demands 
part of your time and abilities towards 
the promulgation of its grand princi- 
ples.—Pa. Alliance Farmer. 

In the new tariff bill spunk is on the 
free list. We have our opinion of a 
man who is compelled to use imported 
“spunk.”— Philadelphia Call. 

The increased tariff on sugar will 
bring a ‘‘wave of prosperity” to the 
sugar trust, but how about the people 
who consume the sugar? -Tulare Valley 
Citizen. 

The improvement of business is all in 
the newspapers. It is not apparent in 
the neighborhood where anybody re- 
sides, but always somewhere. —Mid- 
land Journal. 
The fear of public opinion makes 
many aman doright. The fear of the 
press has saved the people many a dol- 
lar of tax money.—Cedartown Ad- 
vance Courier. 

An exchange remarks that the men 
who ‘‘don’t have time to read news- 
papers” frequentiy fiad time to pur- 
chase gold bricks or green goods.— 
Pomons Herald. 

‘Itisa poor consolation to teil a re- 
tail merchant “there is plenty of 
money in the banks” while his custo- 
mers have no money to buy goods.— 
Southern Mercury. 

Down in Texas, if a man calling him- 
self a populist is caught advocating 
fusion he is branded as a counterfeit 
and ‘‘sent back to the mints and reis- 
sued.”— Lincoln (Va) Citizen. 

Grover Cleveland is the only man in 
the world who has been able to ac- 
cumulate millions fishing and hunting 
ducks. We believe he amassed most 
of this ‘‘catching suckers.”—Saturday 
Critic. 

Some doctors say that children should 
not be rocked in cradles, as it retards 
the growth of the brain. Some of our 
statesmen must have been rocked 4 
great deal in their infancy.—Orange, 
Va., Observer. 

That Chicago man who claims to 
have discovered a process of convert- 
ing base metals into gold should ex- 
periment on the cheek of some of those 
protectionists who are insisting that 
American manufacturers need more 
protection.— Wilmington Star. 

It is an outrageous crime against 
God and humanity, that in a land of 
plenty abounding with all the advan: 
tages of unlimited natural resources, 
there should be a man, woman or child 
who is compelled to livein poverty 
and wretchedaess.—Chicago Express. 

Lord Chatham said: ‘You cannot 
indict a whole nation.” A very few 
moneyed men who believe the world is 
theirs because they have the most of 
the money in it, should remember the 
people are necessary to keep it run: 
ning, and some day they may take 4 


same time.—Ottowa Journal. 


-—-——s se oo 
The region between the first and 
second cataracts of the Nile is the hot 
test on the globe. It never rains there, 
and the natives do not believe foreig® 
ers who tell them that water can de 
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STATE NEWS. 


m of the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
and Grains of Rice from the East—Clusters 
of Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 

w.H. &R 8. Tucker will reopen 
about June 11th. 

The dispensary system has been put 
into operation at Louisburg. 

A big brewery, to cost $200,000, will 
be built at Greensboro this year. 

The Railroad Commiesion has re- 
duced telephone rates to $34 and $24 

The first corn tassel comes from 
Northampton county and was plucked 
May 31. 

Mr. Frank Lander has a twenty-five 
dollar bill of North Carolina money 
jesued in 1778, 

Mrs. Brock, of Mecklenburg recently 
found @ pound and a half nugget of 
gold on her farm. 

North Carolina cotton is becoming 
scarce and home mills are buying 
from the far south. 

Laurinburg Cotton Sced Oil and 
Manufacturing Company, declares a 
dividend of 9 per cent. 

Charlotte Englishmen intend to cele- 
brate the Queen’s diamond jubilee 
June 224, in fine style. 

The six deputies charged with the 
murder of moonshiner Barnum Jones 
were acquitted at Raleigh last week. 

Nathan G. Burns, a former Chat 
hamite, but who died recently in 
Wake, left $500 for the Baptist Orpan- 
age. 

An appropiation of $125,000 has been 
recommended for a public building in 
Durham, ‘Perseverance brings suc- 
cess.” 

An aged Concord lady was taken 
sick while attending the funeral of 
her grandson and died within an 

hour. 

Governor Russell is endeavoring to 
secure Gov. Vance’s letter books 1863- 
65 now in possession at the War De 
partment. ; 

At Haw River, N. C., Monday Law- 
rence Kick attempted suicide by cut- 
ting his throat with a razor. Cause: 
despondency caused by bad health. 

Ex Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion Scarborough has been elected 
President Chowan Baptist Female Uni. 
versity to succeed Rev. W. O. Petty, 
resigned. 

William H. Wynne, a negro boy, is 
in Wake county jail for stealing money 
at the Raleigh insane asylum from let. 
ters which were to go through the 
postofiice. 

L. F. Sorrels and H. W. King were 
down from the Pinkbed valley on 
Tuesday. They report a white frost 
when they started, says the Sylvan 
Valley News. 

The Greensboro Record reports anew 
curiosity in the shape of aradish. It 
is in form exactly likea human hand 
and causes those who who handle it 
“to feel just a little peculiar.” 

Mr. D. H. Russell, of Swansboro, 
brought a wagon load of cabbages into 
the city yesterday, each head of which 
weighed between ten and twelve 
pounds, says the Wilmiogton Star. 

Near Laurinburg last Thursday an 
unknown white tramp was shot. Two 
negroes that were with him say he 
did it himself but they were arrested 
on suspicion. It is thought the man 
Will die, 

Salisbury Watchman: J. C. Cooper, 
of Locke township, has a freak of 
nature in the way of a pig with five 
feet. The fifth foot is well developed 
and formed at the first joint on the left 
front leg. 

North Carolina farmers have bought 
about $4,000,000 worth of fertilizers 
this spring, estimating the average 
cost to be $20 per ton. This means 
that $50,000 has been received as fer- 
tilizer tax, 

Deputy Sheriff W. W. King went to 
Whiteville yesterday to carry L H. 
Nobles to Columbus county jail. He 
was charged with selling whiskey 
Without license, says the Wilmington 
Messenger. 

The measles are very prevalent in 
the section of county north of Warren- 
ton, No cases in town yet. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. 8. Terrell’s two children of 
Warren Plains, have been quite sick, 
Says the Record. 

Henry Jones, of Centre township, 
Chatham county, in reaching his hand 
into a hole to get a rabbit was severely 
bitten by a snake or spider. He euffered 
& great deal and Dr. Chapin was sum- 
Moned to attend him. 

A three year-old child of Dave 
Gregory, colored of Oxford died of 

ydrophobia afew days ago. It was 
ven about sixty days ago, and symp- 
jus ot hydrophobia were apparent a 

€w days before its death. 

Randolph is rapidily becoming a 
great wheat growing county. There 
‘re ten roller mills in the county, 
which have largely stimulated the in- 
Crease in acreage of wheat and im 
Proved methods of farming, 


, 


The President of the Bank of Way- 
nesville, Capt. Allen Howell has agreed 
to build a $20,000 hotel if the town will 
put water in the front of the Good 
year property and give the proposed 
hotel the use of it for five years. 
=.Greensboro Record: There has been 
near $50,000 turned loose for berries at 
all stations of importance between here 
and Wilmington for the past three 
weeks, and now preparations will be- 
gin to handle the huckleberry crop. 

Mr. James Wood, of Walkertown 
has shown the Winston Republican a 
ground hog’s pelt. The creature was 
7 inches across the shoulders and 19 
inches in length. Mr. Wood asserts 
that the flesh makes very good food. 

The family of Mr. Duhling who left 
Wyoming last November reached their 
destination, Pittsboro this week. Their 
mode of travelling, their comfortable 
‘‘prairie schooner,” etc., have been 
commented upon in a previous issue. 

Winston Sentinel: A gentleman in 
town recently orderd a piece of mer- 
chandise from the north. The article 
cost him $7 30 laid down at bis home. 
A‘ Winston merchant is selling exactly 
the same article for $6.50 and making 
@ living profit. 

A gentleman walked into a Roxboro 
shop the other day and upon seeing 
some marble inquired what it was 
made of. The answer calmly given— 
‘salt, flour and lime”—ccmpletely sat- 
isfied him and he walked out an older 
and wiser (7) man. 

We are giad tosee that Rev. ©. L. 
Miller, now of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, is to take the management 
of the Southern Lutheran. Mr. Miller 
has a fondness for the journalistic 
work, and we hope he will bring outa 
very creditable paper. 

Pittsboro Record: Walnut logs are 
being sent from this place direct to 
Germany, and many an old walnut 
tree is being cut down and turned into 
money for its owner and a single tree 
frequently sells for more than an acre 
of land would sell for. 

Little Murray Viele, the son of Mr. 
C. G. Viele, who is working at the Judd 
mine, met with quite a painful acci- 
dent yesterday afternoon. The second 
finger on his right hand was caught in 
@ cog wheel and cut off about the joint, 
says the Salisbury World. 

Mr. Bej. F. Wade, of this county, 
says there are six pairs of twins in his 
neighborhood, and all within a radius 
of three miles. Mr. Wade is the last 
to contribute to the ranks of infantry 
having been presented on last Friday 
with two fine boys, says the Hender. 
son Goldleaf. 

Polk County News: Messrs. Doub 
leday, Lanter and Watson are erect 
ing a large wine vat, measuring 40 by 
50 feet, and having a commodious cel- 
lar, a large ground floor and a good 
sized attic. These gentlemen have 
established a large business in the 
manufacture of unfermented wine. 


Kinston Free Press: We are glad to 
learn that the Newbern fair is now on 
@ more solid financial basis than at 
any time in its history. The entire 
floating indebtedness has been liqui- 
dated. The directors are fully deter 
mined that the exhibition next year 
shall eclipse any of ite predecsesors. 

Mr. R. E. L. Rhem, who lives in 
South West township, lost his kitchen 
by fire yesterday morning about 12.30 
o’clock. It is not known how it started. 
The loes was about $40; no insurance. 
Mr. Rhem was fortunate to save his 
residence, which was only ten feet 
from the kitchen, says the Kinston 
Free Press. 

A few days agoa whale was sighted 
a half mile from the beach just cff 
Fort Macon. In attacking him, Capt. 
Mark Mason struck a bone with his 
harpoon, it was bent, and the boat near 
ly upeet. The Captain fell across the 
beat and broke his arm. The whale 
still swims in the briny deep buta 
harpoon is imbedded in him. 

The Fayetteville Observer says 
Robt. Smith a14 year old colored boy, 
was run over and badly mangled by an 
A. ©. L. train near the Chatham 
street crossing in Redbone. Oae of his 
legs has been amputated just below the 
thigh. Attending physicians think the 
boy may recover, and have the use of 
one leg. 

J. W. Walker erstwhile proprietor 
of the Rowan House in Salisbury re- 
cently departed with a full supply of 
counterfeit money and embarked in 
the “green goods” business. It was 
learned that he was passing counterfeit 
money and he was arrested in South 
Carolina, $500 in spurious money was 
found on his person. 


Winston Journal: Today Bud Evans 
and Permania Longworth, two white 
boys, aged 16 and 19, were tried before 
Esquire Beckerdite and bound over to 
court for.breaking into Sink & Knouse’s 
store afew nights ago. The boys say 
they only got some tobacco, pocket 
knives and candy. The knives and to- 
bacco were recovered. The boys coufd 
not give the $100 bond and went to 





jail. 





The Wadesboro Messenger says Jas. 
E1iward Morton, ten years old, son of 
Mr. Jas. P. Morton, of Upper Rich- 
mond county, was handling a pistol 
while alone in the house, when the 
weapon was discharged. The ball 
struck him in the forehead just over 
the right eye, inflicting a wound which 
produced death in 15 minutes, 

A pig belonging to Mr. Fred Wolfen: 
dan recently followed Mr. George 
Venters thirteen ‘miles, Mr. Venters 
was in a buggy but in spite of fast 
driving his pigship gave an cccasional 
equeal and kept up. Hurah for him! 
He is doubtless a better traveler than 
many an old horse people have re- 
cently tried to ‘‘swap” at the county 
courts. 


The Cumnock coal mines are to be 
sold about the first of next September. 
The suits for damages have been com. 
promised. The receivers will pay 
$3 000 of the amount, $5,000 will take 
take its place among other claims. 
The Gough case has been compromised 
at $1,000. Gough it will be remembered 
was run over by a coal car shortly be 
fore the explosion. 


The last Legislature abolished third 
grade teachers’ certificates and there 
are now but two grades of teachers’ 
certificates with the same re quirements 
for the first grade and second grade as 
were before required by law. This is 
right. A person who could only re- 
ceive a third grado certificate has no 
right to put himself up as an instruc. 
tor of the State’s children. 


Asheville Citizen: R Constant, of 
Polk county, has been in Asheville in 
search ‘of his son Walter, who ran 
away from home more than a week 
ago. The boy was in Asheville last 
Monday. He is 16 years of age, medium 
sized, has broad teeth, and a scar on 
the back of his head. Any informa. 
tion as to the boy’s whereabouts will 
be gladly received by his father, whose 
address is Bright’s, Polk county, N. C. 


The Wilmington Star says Mr. John 
R. Turrentine, Jr., was the purchaser 
of the Carolira, Tennessee & Ohio 
Railroad, sold at auction Saturday at 
Southport by virture of a decree of the 
Superior Court of New Hanover 
county. The amount bid was $10,000, 
the sale to_be confirmed by the court. 
This is the road from Southport to 
Wilmington. It is stated that work 
will be resumed on it shortly and that 
it will be completed in four months. 


Two young ‘‘colored gemmens” from 
Durham, were up before the Mayor 
recently for attemptirg to make hash 
of each other. They had decided, it 
seems, to fight with knives until one 
or the other should give out, but it 
was “‘all in fun.” As the fun did not 
seem to be of a very elevating and 
helpful nature, the mayor bound them 
over to court to explain the rules and 
regulations of the new game. Twenty- 
five dollars was the amount of the 
bond. 


An oil peddler from Asheville came 
to grief in Hendersonville last Satur. 
day. City tax collector Liverett and 
Sheriff Williams called his attention to 
the fact that city and state license 
were r¢ quired to dispense the illuminat- 
ing fluid. Mayor Rickmen fined him 
$5 for the city, and quire Waldrop 
#60 for the State. His goods were 
seized, from which about $15 was re 
alized, and he was released from jail 
where he had been placed, says the 
Hendersonville Times. 


Winston Sentinel: Mr. Isaiah Jones, 
a farmer living below Waughtown, 
was assaulted and knocked down by 
his daughterinlaw, Mrs. Joseph 
Jones, one day last week. The Senti- 
nel is informed that the father and his 
son are near neighbors. The father 
several times put rocks in a washout in 
the road, turning the water through 
the son’s front yard. The daughter- 
in-law threw the rocks out of the road 
until ‘patience ceased to be a virtue.” 
The last time she used a clubor rock 
and knocked the old man senseless. 


The Gastonia Gazette this week pub 
lishes a table showing interesting and 
instructive facts with reference to the 
cotton mills in thatcounty. There are 
twenty one mills, with a capital in- 
vested of $1,892,500. These mills con- 
tain 150,426 spindle, 2,415 looms, 6,850 
twisting spindles, consume annually 
44 250 bales of cotton, employ 3,315 
hands and the annual pay roll amounts 
to $579,120. These figures tell why 
Gaston is one of the most prosperous 
counties in the state. Nearly all these 
factories are new the first one having 
been erected in 1874, at Belmont; the 
second in 1876, at Mt. Holly. Fourteen 
of these factories, or two-thirds of the 
whole number are practically new, 
having been erected since 1891. Writ- 
ing of the statistics printed, The 
Gazette says: “Beyond peradvanture 
Gaston is the banner county of the 
state inthe number of spindles oper- 
ated. Alamance, hitherto popularly 
accorded the banner, has about twice 
as many looms as Gaston, but the lat- 
ter has the advantage of Alamance by 
about 22,000 in the number spindles.” 





“A GIRDLE ROUND THE WORLD.” 
Brief.Items Picked Up Here and There 
From the Tropics to the Pole. 

—A woman at John Hopkins Uni- 
versity has leprosy. 

—A statue of Peter Cooper has been 
unveiled in New York. 

—The damage from tke Mississippi 
floods is estimated at $14,500,000. 

—Virginia Populists will hold a 
nominating convention in July. 

—Whitelaw Reid will represent the 
country at the Q 1een’s jubilee. 

—A great reunion of Confederates is 
to be held at Nashville, June 22nd, 

—A negro in Tennessee recently 
plowed up $10,000 in buried money. 

—The Mississippi levees are being re 
paired. The water is at a standstill. 

—The Indian trouble—the rebellion 
among the Cheyennes is about over. 

—Near.. Randolph, Ky., a sawmill 
boiler exploded and killed four persons. 

—King George of Greece has been 
invited to attend the Tennessee Expo. 
sition, 

—S. R. Mallory, anex-Congressman, 
has been elected U. 8. Senator from 
Florida. 

—The mother of Theodore Durrant 
persists in her right to see her son 
hanged. 

—Gen. Fitzhugh Lee is winning high 
praise for his action while Consul at 
Havana. 

—In northwestern New York there 
was asnow- storm June ist. It lasted 
an hour. 
amount given by the sugar trust to 
the various campaign funds, has been 
acquitted. 

—It is thought that Tennessee’s Gov- 
ernor, Taylor, will resign and re enter 
the lecture field. 

—New York is making a startling 
record in the suicide line. June 2nd 
was a “red-letter day.” 

—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Donaldson of 
Carlyle, Ind , being first cousins, have 
been indicted for marrying. 

—A fivestory brick building col. 
lapsed in New York and two work- 
men were buried in the ruins. 

—At Dallas, Texas., three women 
had a fight in which two were fatally 
and the other slightly wounded. 

—J. F. Johnson who wrecked a Lo- 
gansport (Ind ) bank while its presi- 
dent, will spend ten years in the ‘‘pen.” 

—J. E Doehring, ex city treasurer 
of Belleville, Ill., commits suicide be 
cause he had overdrawn his salary $500 

—Havemeyer, who was charged 
with contempt of the Senate in refus 
ing to answer questions concerning the 

—TIit is announced that President Mc- 
Kinley will leave Washington June 
10th bound for the Nashville Exposi- 
tion, 

—Thomas L. Bayard, ex Ambassa- 
dor to England, says he is tired of pub 
lic life and prefers to live in quiet in 
the future. 

—Judge Hutchinson, of Chicago, 
has refused to allow Roentgere ray 
photographs to be put in evidence ina 
suit for damages. 

—A Philadelphia baker is in trouble. 
He buried a nice little sum of money 
recently, but when he went to look for 
it last week, it was gone. 

—There are 2,000 homeless people in 
El Paso, Texas. The Rio Grande, which 
has broken all records since 1891 
washed away their homes, 

—A recent fire in Savannah, Ga., de- 
stroyed the wholesale grocery of 
Smith Bros. The loss, $25,000, was 
fully covered by insurance. 

—Over 12,000 Hebrew voters in Chi 
cago will be disfranchised because they 
will not make crosses on the ballot, as 
is the rule with the Australian ballot 
system. 

—Adj Ludgate, ‘tthe champion long- 
distance-singer of the world,” broke 
all previous records this week. He 
sang fifty five hymns in fifty-nine 
minuter. 

—Rev. Sam P. Jones, the noted evan- 
gelist, is holding a ‘“‘big meeting” at 
Rock Hill, 8. C. There are evidences 
of wide spread religious interest in the 
community. 

—A Chicago newspaper asserts that 
the late Superintendent of Insurance 
for Illinois has not accounted for $218,- 
916 of the State’s money that passed 
through his hands. 

—John L. McLaurin, who succeeds 
Senator Earle, has taken his seat in 
the United States Senate. There are 
now 89 Senators, there being but one 
vacancy. It is from Oregon. 

—The President’s uncle, B. F. McKin- 
ley, hasa petition signed by 16,000 citi- 
zens for the appointment of deputy 
postmaster of San Francisco. He is, 
however, a good Democrat. 


—Kentucky silver Democrats held 
their State convention last week. The 
Chicago platform and W. J. Bryan’s 
canvass were endorsed. Blackburn 
was congratulated upon his Senatorial 
fight. 





—It is probable that there will be a 
long debate on the tariff question, and 
the final vote on the bill may not be 
taken before the middle of July. The 
sugar schedule is proving very trouble- 
some. 

—James Webster of Eidora, Iowa, 
buried $50,000 —all he had—in cash a 
few years ago. A few months ago he 
became insane, forgot where he buried 
his money and is likely to die in the 
poor house. ; 

--John Smith, the first colored can- 
didate for the Naval Academy, Annapo 
lis, has failed in the Eaglish branches 
of his examination. Under the rules 
of the Academy he was allowed re- 
examination. 

—A nephew of Russell Sage, the 
millionaire, died recently in a poor- 
house. Rugsell did not notice the ap- 
peals made to him to help his unfortu- 
nate nephew, who was & consumptive. 
‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man,” etc. 


—Russell Sage is not very popular 
just now. He loaned his poor brother 
$50 and took a mortgage for it. Their 
efforts to pay the sum drove them 
nearly to the vergeof starvation, and 
caused the wife to attempt suicide. 


—W. J. Knott, who has been on a 
debauch, endeavored to drown himself 
in a fountain south of the State capitol 
in Richmond. The water, however, is 
only three feet deep, and the drunken 
man failed to ‘‘shuffls cff this mortal 
coil.” 

—. Senator B. R. Tillman is using his 
pitchfork again. There have been 
charges that come Senators were specu- 
lating in sugar stock while the financs 
committee were at work on the tariff. 
It is probable that the proposed investi 
gation will be made. 


—The Senate has passed the resolu 
tion recognizing the Cubans as bellig 
erents. The situation remains un 
changed on the island, but Spain can 
not stand a long delay. The mainten 
ance of such an army is beginning to 
tell on her depleted treasury. 


—At New York, last week, a little 
girl, of six years, fell into North River 
and was drowned. Her mother jumped 
into the river after her and, being un- 
able to swim, was also drowned. The 
dead child’s golden hair was found 
twisted about her mother’s fingers. 


—The Board of Education of New 
York will spend ten million dollars in 
the next two years in enlarging and 
improvitg the school accommodations 
of the city. But poor careless North 
Carolina spends her doliars for otker 
things and lets schools go. 


—A wild negro has been captured 
ten miles north of Brenton, Ala. He 
ie about 60 years old, aud it is believed 
that he has lived in the Alabama 
swamps ever since the war. He will 
be held and tamed. He does not seem 
at all used to the ways of civilization. 

—A bicyclist of New Jersey named 
Crane sued another bicyclist named 
Hetfield for damages received while 
cycling on Sunday. Justice Collins, 
in Westfield, dismissed the case be 
cause Crane by cycling on Sunday 
was breaking an old blue law of the 
State. 

—May 14, 1890, financial reverses 
caused Mr. Charles H. Smith of De 
troit to leave that place. June, 1890, 
his estate was probated and he was de 
clared legally dead. Now he has been 
heard from. He hastraveled in South 
America and China, but says he shall 
never return to Detroit. 

—Every wharf at Alexandria, Va., 
was destroyed by fire June 3rd, and 
much more damage dene. The entire 
loss by the conflagration is estimated 
at $450,000. Oa the same day, the 
colored murderer was hanged at Mor- 
ristown, N, J. He chopped his wife’s 
head cff last June. 

—Indian Agent J. Thomas Olive 
committed suicide at St. George, Utah, 
by shooting himself through the head. 
No cause assigned. He was a promi- 
nent Georgian and had won fame as a 
legislator. Until recently he held a 
paying position in the Indian service. 
There are some indications of insanity 
in his recent letters to his family. 

—A dispatch from London this week 
serves to illustrate the fact that young 
sters are trying to keep up with the 
times. The dispatch says the Daily 
News has received a telegram from 
Berlin stating that a ten year old boy 
there had committed suicide. But he 
had a grievance-—-we must not forget 
that. A smaller piece of cake was 
given him than was given his little sis 
ter. 

—At Norfolk, Va., a colored woman 
became intoxicated. To prevent her 
from being arrested, Hezekiah Wilson 
took herhome. The woman compelled 
Wilson to go to her house, locked him 
in her room and took thekey. Wilson 
got mad, knocked the woman down 
and took the key, but before he could 
escape, the woman rose. She hurled a 
burning lamp at him, but missed her 
mark. The lamp, however, struck the 
door, exploded and but for the arrival 
of a policeman there might have been 
a serious fire, The worman wai fined $6 
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—The following comes from Rich- 
mond: Thirty-five dollars in currency 
and the following letter was received 
yesterday evening by Governor O’Fer- 
rall: ‘‘To Governor O'Ferrall: Dear 
Sir:—Please place the enclosed $35 to 
the credit of State of Virginia—Con- 
science Fund—a whicky tax.” (Signed) 
“Conscience.” The letter with its con- 
tents, which was mailed at Richmond 
postcflice, was turned over to the Audi- 
tor. 


—Some deluded crank, who signs 
bimeelf ‘‘A Cuban,” has been writing 
threatening letters to speaker Reed. 
He gays he will kill Reed and Dingley 
if the ‘‘one-man-power” is not stopped. ~ 
He has written several letters from 
New York, but seems now that he has 
come to Washington. He cannot be 
arrested for violating the postal laws, 
as the letters were sealed. All the let- 
ters are in the same hand writing and 
of the same nature. 


—North Carolina’s lack of historians 
is to be deplored. Thus, the N. Y. 
Times scornfully refuses to believe 
that there was a Mecklenburg Declara. 
tion of Independence, May 20, 1775, 
and speaks rather contemptuously of 
the cffort to raise a monument to com- 
memorate the event. We hope Judge 
Clark, who seems now to be our ablest 
historian, will continue to startle the 
Northern gentry by brushing away 
historical cobwebs. 

—William F. Hastings, an ordinary 
farm laborer, who has never been out- 
side of California, his native State, has 
received news that a Mrs. Hall of Lon-' 
don has left him an estate of $73,100. 
Fifteen years'ago, when Mrs. Hall, then 
Miss Carrie Burch, was poor and ill, 
Hastings loaned her $200 of his sav- 
ings and befriended her in various 
ways. When she married wealthy Hall 
she did not forget him and bequeathed 
her whole estate to him. Mrs. Hall 
has been dead six years, but the law- 
yers could not find Hastings until re- 
cently. Hastings, who is only 35 years 
of age, is waiting for a remittance to 
go to England. 

—At Highland Falls, N. Y., last week 
great excitement was caused by the 
report that a robbers’ hidden treasure 
had been found by two boys. Says 
the dispatch: ‘Investigation showed 
that John Hager, with two companions, 
chased a rabbit to a heap of rocks 
and when they began to remove the 
stones, a quantity of silver was dis- 
closed to view. The boys carried it to 
the home of Martin Hager, who at 
first thought it was Captain Kidd’s 
buried treasure, which is believed to 
be hidden somewhere on the outekirts 
of this village. When the silver was 
cleaned, the engraving showed that 
most of it was the property of hotels, 
some of which went out of existence 
many years ago, and some belonged 
to private families further down the 
river.” 


—A dispatch from Atlanta says: 
“Tne conference on the investigation 
of colored social problems, held at At- 
lanta University recently, was ad- 
dressed by the most prominent negro 
educators and professional men of the 
South. The woman’s section, stirred 
by the elcquence of their male asso- 
ciates, formulated some very remark- 
able resolutions on the problem of lazy 
husbands. After declaring that a 
mother’s congress should meet fre- 
quently for the inculcation of refined 
ideas of maternity, the resolutions ac- 
cuse negro husbands of relying on 
their wives for support, and cay that 
the only method of overcoming this is 
to appeal through the press and public 
for a higher feelicg of independence in 
men. The resolutions charge that the 
indolent husbands are in alarge de 
gree responsible for the present be- 
nighted condition of the race. 


a oe 
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HANGS BY A THREAD, 


Last Effort Making to Save Durrant’s 
Life. 


San FRANcISzO, June 3.—Theodore 
Durrant seems to be breaking down, A 
member of the death watch was seated 
at his side last night looking down 
upon him as he tossed and tumbled in 
his restless sleep. The warden was at 
once notified of the change in Dur- 
rant’s demeanor. Orders were issued 
to increase the death watch and main- 
tain the vigil with greater care than 
before. | 

Captain Edgar commanded that a 

uard be stationed every minute of the 

ay and night in the cage with the con- 
demned man. Whatever Durrant may 
do the eyes of the guard will be upon 
him. Three men will watch him until 
he dies on the gallows. 

Durrant’s father carried to the con- 
demned man yesterday the news that 
the United States District Court had 
denied a writof habeas corpus and 
that the next fight for life must be 
made at Washington before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Aspecial messenger will hurry across. 
the continent, but he cannot reach 
Weshingoon before next Wednesday. 
He will have the greatest good fortune 
if he seperees LA Sadience Sem the Bu- 
preme y. is probable 
that a hearing will not be granted be- 
fore Thursday of next week and the 
following day Durrant must die, if the 
national tribunal does exert ite 





, authority. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Gorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ta the epring of 1894, a savings bank 
in Kansas City failed and depositors 
lost upward of $2,416,000. The cause 
of the failure of the bank was found 
to be due to the investment of the peo- 
ple’s money in apparently worthless 
securities. The president and caech- 
ier of the bank were both found to be 
defaulting in the appropriation of 
funds thus deposited, and the cashier 
was indicted bofore the grand jury 
and sentenced to four years in the State 
penitentiary. The conviction of the 
president was procrastinated upon one 
pretext and another, and astime pro- 
gressed, the likelihood of his convic- 
tion became more remote. The disap- 
poinment sustained by depositors in 
their losses in the defunct bank was so 
great that two or three of them com- 
mitted suicide. The other day the 
Governor of the State pardoned the 
cashier after he had served but half 
his time, as his wife was reported to 
be dying of a broken heart and was 
not expected to live until he could see 
her. 

The above is simply drawn up as a 
synopsis upon which to draw a moral 
and suggest a possible remedy to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such things here 
and in other places. In the first’place, 
the imprisonment or punishment in- 
flicted upon defaulting officers is no 
just compensation to losing depositors ; 
it is simply a matter of personal grati- 
fication. I know. that the argument is 
advanced that it acts as a warning to 
others, who might be tempted to do 
the same thing; but the continua- 
tion of such practices is a refuting ar. 
gument. The sum and substance of 
the punishment of offending  filcers is 
that it acts as personal resentment; 
but does not in any sense reimburse 
the victims of insolvent institutions. 
The sentiment of the public against 
such men appears to be more of a de 
mand for vengeance than a demand for 
protection. They fail to see that the 
system is responsible for such things, 
rather than the men who yield to the 
the temptations cffsred. The present 
system of private banking is directly 
responsible for such a condition of af.- 
fairs. If the people wish to borrow a 
few dollars from the bankers they 
must give security; but no security is 
demanded by the people when the 
bankers take their money. Under 
present operations, the system of 
banking becomes purely a matter of 
faith and trust, and when such a trust 
is violated and the public eustain heavy 
losses, thay clamor for the punishment 
of offanding individuals, when they 
should inaugurate a new system of 
safety and protection. 

We are not without some logical sub 
atitute for private banks, for the Pus. 
tal savings system is, in every sense, a 
practical remedy on the premises. 
Under such a system the money of the 
people would be deposited with the 
Government, and not with individuals. 

Any shrinkage in the value of real es 
tate or other forms of sccurities would 
be sustained by the whole people, and 
mot by communities, as is the present 
status of affairs. In case of default or 
embezziement on the part of trusted 
employees Uncle Sam would deal with 
the matter in a manner to obtain obe- 
dience and prohibit its recurrence. 
Government int pectors would go over 
the accounts to hold trusted employers 
to periodical account. The profits of 
the business would go to the whole 
people and the losses sustained accord- 
ingly, and no room would be left for 
private snaps. The best feature of the 
whole thing, however, would be the 
protection offered to needy depositors 
who had their all at stake in such in- 
atitutions, for the Government and the 
people back of it would act asan as- 
surance to depositors. 

During President Cleveland’s admin- 
istration $262,000,000 was borrowed 
from English capitalists and American 
agencies in behalf of the Government 
with interest at 4 per cent. How much 
better it would have been to have bor- 
rowed that sum from the people (if the 
necessity justified it) and let them 
have the security the Government 
offers and save them from the peril of 
private banking. 

Or better still: If the necessity does 
not exist for the Government to place 
itself in a borrowing attitude, let it 
stand as the Building and Loan Asso 
ciations do and act as a mediator be 
tween borrower and lender at very low 
rates of interest. Under private man- 





agement, even the Building and Loan 


Associations are a “fake,” for money 


is placed in the hands of individuals 
who are tempted to appropriate it to 


personal benefits. 
D. M. Topp. 
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THE NASHVILLE CONFERENCE, 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
WAYNESVILLE, N. O., May 28, '97. 


f read your reply in your last issue 
to some questions I asked with inter-. 
est. Allow me to reply to feome: state- 


bricfly of the proposed Conference. 
Although all honest reformers who 
have allied themselves with the Peo- 
ple’s Party are toa gratifying degree 
agreed in regard to principles there has 
been among them honest difference of 
opinion as to the best methods to be 
pursued to have them engcted into law. 
In the light of some painful experiences 
these differences have been lessened 
but some still exist and it is to aid in 
still farther removing them that I write. 
They can be removed in but one way— 
by discussion rightly conducted. 

In your issue of December 8th last 
under the heading ‘‘Time to act” you 
say “there is or was a great reform 
movement in this country.” I¢ is or 
was composed mainly of men who 
have wrongs toright and they started 
out to continue the battle until victory 
was assured. 

“In that combination there are 
patriots, brave, persevering mon. They 
are now Called ‘middle of the road 
Populists.’ In the same combination 
are fusionists, socialists and traitors. 
Possibly all except the latter mean 
well, but they, together with the trai 
tors, are liable to wreck the splendid 
organization. It is time to throw the 
traitors overboard and leave the fusion- 
ists and socialists on the sands of 
oblivion where they can have a chance 
to repent of their folly. Let the good 
people get together and stay together. 
* * * never allow losses to side 
track the movement again, There is 
but one track. It is straight and wide. 
No fear of collisions for there will be 
no train ahead of the great reform 
vestibuled limited.” You then appeal. 
ed to Watson, Park, Burkit, Morgan 
&e., “and thousands of others who 
have never faltered, never side tracked, 
never surrendered.” At the time I 
promptly and earnestly endorsed your 
brave and patriotic words and I still 
doso. Your position no doubt helped 
to bring about the action of the meet 
ing of the National Reform Press Asso 
ciation at Memphis arranging for call 
ing a National Conference in the near 
future. You say you approved of the 
action of the Association. This action 
led inevitably to the call for the Con 
ference that has been made. 

Iam sorry to see you now that the 
Conference is called throw cold water 
on it in your recent article. You say 
“this paper is not very enthusiastic 
either way. We are neither for nor 
against the proposed Conference. Ifa 
msjority think it necessary at this 
time we are willing; if not it can be 
held later. The people want to get right 
and stay right and this they will do if 
let alone. Its so-called leadera who 
have brought about all the complica 
tions and the socalled leaders will 
hardly be able to improve the situa- 
tion.” Do you in this intend to include 
those who are taking an active part in 
calling and securing the Nashville Con 
ference in these ‘‘so called leaders?” 
You say the psople willdo what is 
right but they cannot act intelligently 
unless they have information. I have 
found good populists—some of them 
taking your paper wanting informa. 
tion inregard tothe Conference. In 
my communication which you quoted 
in part I reguested you to publish the 
address of the committee culling the 
Conference for the information of the 
people. 

Please publish it. I want with your 
permission to say something in favor 
of the Conference. 

Gro E Boaas 


—_———— oe ee 
THE CURRENCY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
RICHLANDS, N. C. 

Are we as a nation required by our 
government to follow after foreign na 
tionsruled by crowned headéas to what 
our currency shall be, and compelled 
to value all property at ita value in 
gold? It seems to me that the laws of 
our country and Congress, and officers 
who control our country, bankers, 
bondholders, goldbugs and money cen- 
ters all lead us to arrive at the conclu 
sion that gold is the standard of value. 
Why? Because those who trade or 
travel out of the United States find 
that gold is valued in all countries. It 
is the scarcest metal out of which 
money is coined, and this has caused 
our government to adopt a gold stand 
ard of value in the United States of 
America. Had the United States con 
stitution declared to coin gold only for 
money, and that injunction strictly 
obeyed by Congress, we would all have 
been happy and satisfied. We would 
have had no great money panics, noun- 
settlements of money values, sudden 
and disastrous, to crush one section or 
interest id order to advance another 
section or interest, but a uniform stan- 
dard of values. 

But the United States constitution 
declares, section 8, clause 5: ‘That 
Congress shall have ~power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin.” 

Section 10: ‘‘No State shall coin 
money, make anything but gold and 





ments made by you as well as speak 


silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” 


Has Congress obeyed this written 
constitution? No. Why? Because it 
did not suit the goldbug. The Con- 
gressmen swore to go by the constitu- 
tion, but must have concluded the oath 
by saying, so help me over the fence, 
and not, ‘‘sohelp me God.” To coin 
money evidently includes silver as well 
as gold (section 10, clause 1), but-at 
this date it would unsettle values and 
injure the New England States to coin 
silver, but after the money was burnt 
up that unsettled values and injured 
an exhausted South, and reach the 
great North and West and confiscated 
from that date to this the one half of 
the farm products, stock of all kinds, 
real estate, and has sent terror and dis- 
may and tears to every fireside in the 
great Northwest and throughout the 
South, butit made the goldbug, banker, 
bondholder and money centers rich and 
placed the Northwest and South asa 
foreign land. Had the gold standard 
existed in ante bellum time and faith. 
fully adhered to during the war and 
up to date, there would have been no 
unsettling of values, and the war would 
have stopped soon. Treasury notes 
ought never to have been issued, but 
if issued once for relief, issue them at 
all times. 


and not out of gold and silver, but 
paper, and it is evident Congress had 
the right and now possesses the right 
to coin paper money, give us a national 
currency uniform, fixed, stable, not to 
be redeemed with gold or silver, but 
based on the general government and 
all the property of the United States. 
But at this date it would unsettle 
values, help the great Northwest and 
South; but injure the New England 
section by inflating the currency. To 
inflate the currency wheat would go 
up, cotton up, real estate advance and 
prosperity would reach the remotest 
corner of the United States. 

To compel us by a high protective 
tariff to use a home market in order to 
protect manufacturers, and deny us a 
home money, money to remain at home 
to purchase which is the policy now 
adopted, and for four more years we 
are to remain like a toad under a har- 
row. Thislet us protest against; we 
enter a stern protest against such treat- 
ment. 


Lot those who trade or travel in for 
eign lands make their own exchanges, 
and not put 94 per cent. of the people 
in the United States to please about 6 
per cent. of all our people. Lt the 
government treat all its people like a 
good father would his children; give 
us even handed justice. 


It was all right to burn. up the money 
and unsettle values- and ruin millions 
since the war, and all ‘“‘wrong” to un 
settle values now by compelling bond. 
holders to carry their bonds up and 
receive pay and stop interest and pay 
them off in paper Treasury notes, 
never to be redeemed in gold or silver; 
but to be circulated as a currency and 
receivable in payment of all debts, 
+public and private, until worn go as to 
be unfit for use and then returned like 
worn out silver coin or worn out gold 
c>in to the mints to be re-coined and 
reissued, and not have ten kinds of 
currency in the country; and some like 
the money, paper money of the Na- 
ticnal Banks, not a legal tender, in 
payment of debts batween individuals. 
Neither are the National Banks capable 
of redeeming them either in gold or 
silver if all their circulation in paper 
money was present at once to their 
counters forredemption. They are not 
specie paying banks and never were so 
intended. Their bills ought to be burnt 
up, and Treasury notes issued in their 
room; instead of that, they, the banks, 
deposit with the United States Treas- 
ury $100,000 in bonds and get back 
$90,000 ix bills and now want to lay 
down $100,000 and get back $100,000, 
be exempt from taxes, get advance 
gold interest, and go home and loan 
out their $100,000 and get more interest, 
draw interest two ways on the same 
capital; the government is aco partner 
with a corporation. and our govern- 
ment by this injures millions of our 
people. It protects bankers, goldbugs, 
bondholders and manufacturers. 

“The seed you sow another reaps, 
The wealth you find another keeps.” 
Now let old parties drop, come to the 

rescue at once and be no longer a set of 
long eared asses, of the finest breed 
and the longest ears in the world. 

**Let labor form in vast array, 

Acroas this continent, 
With elbows touching march away 
To take this government,” 

The ballot is the wéapon; make 
money a questioa at the ballot box 
Stand to your guns and sweep every- 
thing before you, and strike down 
every hand that dares to oppose you. 
Begin to canvass four years ahead. 

J. H, Foy. 


ee 

Plant string beans every month until 
the season is over, as they grow rapidly 
and are not difficult to secure. Peas 
may also be had in succession until 
well into the summer if frequent plant- 
ings are made, and the work of doing 





go takes but little time. 


But money was coined—good money, |: 


THE MAKING OF A MILLIONAIRE. 
What it Costs Other People to Make 
One. 
Much has been said about the mil 
lionaire, both in praise and blame, and 
yet who knows what goes to the mak- 
ing of a millionaire? In a vague, neb- 
ulous way people think of him asa 
man who has accumulated a vast for- 
tune, and who is to envied because 
of his advantage and the privileges and 
pleasures his money will buy; and 
there they stop. My purpose is to lead 
them on a point of view where they 
can see, and plainly, too, what it costs 
other people make a single millionaire. 
Let us proceed by easy steps. Most 
people know that the national census 
shows that the average wealth per 
capita of the whole country is just 
about one thousand dollars; that is to 
say, if all the wealth of the country 
was equally divided so that each per- 
son would have an equal share, that 
share would be one thousand dollars. 
But that division never takes place. 
The fact that an cqual division would 
give each one a thousand dollars is here 
used merely as a natural basis for the 
explanation of the process by which 
our millionaires are evolved. 
Our next step is to separate a small 
community from the great mass of 
seventy millions of people, for the pur- 
pose of giving the average mind a clear 
conception of the conditions requisite 
for the making of a millionaire. Take 
the example of a large fertile Island, 
having great natural resources, which 
was colonized by one thousand men 
with their families, the conditions being 
that each man must possess $1,000 in 
order to make it a million dollar colony, 
since, if one thousand men have a 
thousand dollars each, the aggregate is 
one million dollars. Thus they all 
start even—each man has his own 
thousand dollars and all goes well. I 
need not tell the reader, however, that 
they do not all remain long in possess 
ion of $1,000 apiece. 
Some men seem born to make money, 
and some men to spend it. Some are 
saving and others are wasteful. Ina 
short time important changes place in 
this island colony. Passing over five 
years we find conditions altered ina 
remarkable manner. There was one 
man, a Mr. Arnold, in this colony of a 
thousand men, who made money as if 
by magic. He had great energy and 
business sagacity and he inaugurated 
many productive industries, always on 
land which he owned. He induced 
many others to join himin starting 
these enterprises; also in building rail 
roads, and he managed to control them 
all. Healso established a bank and the 
money of the colony was deposited in 
it, which he loaned to such as desired 
to enlarge their business or make their 
homes attractive. And it- was really 
surprising how fast he made money. 
So one day he resolved to bcc)me a 
millionaire. 
At this point we must look at the sit- 
uation of our thousand men and “take 
stock”—see how each man stands. We 
find that our ‘‘born” money maker is 
now worth $100,000, and of courss Mr. 
Arnold is the “leading citizen.” Mr. 
Jacobs has done well, too, and so has 
Mr. Springer, for each is worth $50,000. 
But let us get at the schedule.. These 
are the changes in five years: 
One man has accumulated... .$100,000 
Teo men have each $50,000... 100,000 
Four have each $25,000 ....... 100,000 
Ten have each $10,000 ........ 100,000 
Twenty have each $5,000...... 100,000 
Forty have each $2,5000...... 100,000 
Two hundred men only have 
kept their $1,000 each....... 
Three hundred men have but 


200,000 


$500 each....... ab 150,000 
Two hundred men have but 
ULE OND Sea eae 50,000 


777 men now own the whole. .$1,000,000 
223 are broke and are working for wager. 

Bat that is not all, for 500 of the 777 
men, namely, the 300 who have only 
#500 each, and the 200 who have only 
$250 each, are in debt to Mr. Arnold, 
have mortgaged their place to him and 
are trying to keep up appearances and 
pay interest. But times are dull and 
they are un’qual to the struggle; so 
two years later they have lost their 
places — mortgages foreclosed — and 
now we have 723 men “broke” and 
working for wages. In the meantime, 
on account of depression in business, 
the 200 men who had kept their $1,000 
each through the first five years have 
run behind and had to borrow money 
of Mr. Arnold, so that each one is in 
debt to him $500. The other more guc- 
cessful men have also felt the hard 
times and have had to go to the bank 
for loans, alwayssecured by mortgage. 
Mr. Arnold is now worth a good deal 
of money. The $100,000 loaned at ten 
per cent. returns him $10,000 in inter- 
est; his bank brings in $40,000 more, 
and he has the $200,000 acquired by the 
foreclosure of mortgages. Heis worth, 
in fact, at least $350.00, and his income 
is large. 

Two more years pass in our island 
colony and the hard times grow worse, 





so that all but six mon have failed and 


W. H. & R. S. 


TUCKER & CO. 





BUYING 


be far below every other place in prices. 
ge COME TO SEE 
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0 ~DRY GOODS 


When to buy Dry Goods is very important. No line of Merchandise is associated 
with so much uncertainty—and we advise you to seek the most reliable house. We 
only handle strictly the guaranteed kinds—and moreover, this house is conceded to 


US 


When you come to Raleigh, come and see us—see our bargains—our styles—our 
business methods—our low prices. You will be both pleased and profited. 


W. A. & B.S. TUGKER & GO. Rateigh;W C. 








their property is lost by the foreclosure 
of their mortgages. The two men who 
had $50,000 each now owe Mr. Arnold 
half they are worth, and the same is 
true of the four men who were worth 
$10,000 each, and times do not improve. 
Here are now 993 men who have ‘“‘gone 
broke” and are working for wages 
when they can get employment. And 
Mr. Arnold prospers and is now worth 
not less than $900,000. 

Another year passes and the six men 
have also failed and their mortgages are 
foreclosed. Mr. Arnold now ‘ owns” all 
and has finally become a millionaire 
and there are 999 men on the island 
withoutt a nickel. They are looking 
fora j»b and begging Mr. Arnold to 
give them employment. Thus we see 
what goes to the making of a million 
aire, and, of course, it is ten times 
more disastrous when a man accmulates 
ten millions, for then there are 9,999 
men breke and they and their families 


‘are dependent upon wages. In order 


to become a Rockefeller and own one 
hundred millions it is absolutely neces- 
sary for 99,999 men to give up their last 
dime and work for wages if they can 
get work to do. 

Every reader who has learned the use 
of his reason can see that this is no 
fancy picture—the more the pity. In 
any city or State of the Union where 
there is a single milliovaire there are 
of necessity 999 men without a dollar. 
Is it any wonder that we have millions 
of tramps—no, not tramps, but actual 
outlaws, not welcome anywhere, and 
forced by the police move on—when we 
have more than four thousand million- 
aires, and not a few of them multi- 
millionaires? Do you ask what shall 
we do? Where will thingend? I shall 
have to give my view of that matter 
at another time. 

JOSEPH ASBURY JOHNSON, 
855 Market St., San Francisco. 
———__—~—o e-@ - 


FOWL WAS DEAD. 


The editor of the Dansville Breeza is 
a devoted poultry fancier, and what he 
knows about poultry would compare 
well with what Horace Greeley knew 
about farming. A subscriber sent him 
the query recently: ‘‘What aila my 
hens? Every morning I find one or 
more of them has keeled over to rise 
no more.” The reply was: ‘‘The fowls 
are dead. Itis an old complaint, and 
nothing can be done except to bury 
them.” 
—_——s > oe ____——_ 

J. F. Pitman, residing near Gads- 
den, Ala, has just received news to 
the eff: ci that his father, Rev. N. W. 
Pitman, has been found alive and well 
at Albany, Ga It was reported that 
Mr. Pitman had been killed in the 
seven-days’ battle of the Wilderness, 
and since that day he has been mourned 
as dead by all excopt J. F. Pitman, 
who believed his father was alive and 
has been active in the search ever 
since the war. 


HIDES WANTED, 


ILLIANGE HEADQUARTERS 


Etillsboro, N.C. 
Lace leather a specialty. Ha 
Strings, lacing and Tie salts horas 
per dozen or 100 feet. 

ddress: 


ALLIANCE TANN ERY, 
SEPT, 19, 96. HILLSBORO, N. 0, 


GOOD BOOKS 


Do you need a Teacher’s Bible for 
yourself or for a friend? Then send 
$2.35 and get by return mail an “‘Inter. 
national Self pronouncing Bible with 
Subject Index, Concordance and all 
other helps. Flexible Morocco cover, 

Pilgrims Progress in durable cloth 
binding for 50 cents. 

“Bible Pictures and what they teach 
us.” Splendid book for the boys and 
girls, for $1.15. 

Very large print light-weight Bible 
for aged people or others who read 
much at night. Price, $1.50, 

All books sent postpaid. 

Order any book you desire of 

Rev. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N. C. 


Classification of Hides. 


No, 1. This class must have no cut, « 
or grub hole. Loy not be heir elipped. phd 











ae class may have one or two cuts, 
scores, or grub holes—may be partially hair 
stipes or moth eaten. 

o. 3. This class°embraces all inferior to No. 
2, and are paid for according to extent of dam- 


age. 

A Flint hide is dried without salt. 

A. D. D. (dry salt) hide is salted fresh, remains 
in salt for 10 days, when the loose salt is shaken 
or rub off. 

To prepare O. S. hides spread them smoothly 
upon a floor ina cool place, leaving no folds, or 
creases, and cover them well with salt, It is 
better to use salt liberally—what the hide does 
not absorb may be used again. 

To ship G. S. hdes, put two or three ina 
bupaie, hair cide out, roll and tie with a strong 

wine. 
Flint and dry salt hides may be put in bales 
flesh side out—200 or 300 pounds to ihe bale, 

If hides belonging to different parties are 
shipped in same bundle or bale, each hide should 
be marked plainly with owner's name and post- 


office 

Addie the ncks e to t Ivey, S. B, A., Hills 

ro. N. C., and no us of sendii 
bill of lading. J ea encins 

The prices we pay will be as much as the same 
class of hides will net youin the New York mar- 

et. Wecharge no commissions, 

Quotations to-day—subject to market fluctua 
mg fe mide Coivered a Aliiance tannery: 
No. int, unds 
No. a, fies = he SOE BN Der pound? 

No. 1. Punt, under 20 pounds se 
§ n 4 . * 
- D8, 20 lbs and u * 
- . S, oe te P 
oO. 1. De, il 20 pounds sed 
.1.GS8, ounds and ” 
Ea ae oa 

0.1, . urder 60 * 

No. 2, G 8s, te Ty pounds “ ‘ 


Hides will be taken in exchange for leather at 
market value for each. T. IVE Y, 8. B.A... 
Hillsboro, N. O 
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and White Pl 





PRIZES WON 


Kssex and Red Jersey Pigs. Best Strain 


Mammoth Bronze and White Holland Turke 
2 ymouth Rocks, Brown and White 
Light Brahmas, Indian and Pit Games, Buff Cochins 
Silver-Laced Wyandottes, White Guineas, Pekin Ducks 
Muscovy Ducks, Pea Fowls and Fan-tail Pigeons. 


Fowls and Eggs For Sale at All Times. 


: THR Shropshire and port 
PAST TWO Y. ; ips and Dorsett Sheep out of Importeé 
0 FRARG, ALSO Ewes by Imported Bucks. Fest Bred Blach 
Colts and Fillies, fine as split silk. Yew Get 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED, 


| Address OCCONEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N. C. 
Families Supplicd on Year-Round Contracts with “ Occomeechee Gilt-Edge” Butiec, 


Headquarters forthe Best, Only. 


BREEDERS OF P. 


‘RIZE WINNERS OF 
FOLLOWING VARIETIES: 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 





Becretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, 
Record of Membership...” oaanie eee ela 


Secretary’s Account Book....... 
Minute Book, new kind>..... 


Working Bulleti : dozen 
Gee OSnimes, | Ow Sara) 
tuals. “ oe 
ational Constitutions, -: = 
ao eee 

Withdrawal sd 


te oe 
Delega Coodentiols, 





Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub....... 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub................... 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub...................... 
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THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS TH? 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
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Seo’y-Treaa N. O, F. 8. A., Hillsboro, N.O. 





POETRY. 
SO DO YOUR PART. 


—_ 


to gather in the wheat,” 





“] help t ef 
. yeaper’s daughter i‘ 
wi on dimpled smile and accent sweet, 


And toes of goiden head. 
The child was young and very fair, 
The ceeneeks were all aglow; 
Her eyes like purple pansies were, 
“Her teeth a shining row. 


“You help to gather in the grain? 


, too young. my child! : 
Y avooua not fill the creaking wain, 
Why speak & thing se wila? 
“J am a harvester, I say, 
And papa 8ays 50, ‘ 
1 bear his cinner every day 
* To yonder shady yew. 


“4nd though I cannot cut the blade, 
Nor fill the creaking wain, 

1 do my part,” she gently ‘ . 

* Toward gathering in tLe grain, 


To do her part—what more could she? 

Could you or I do more? 
The lesson still abides with me, 

] oon it o’er and o*er. 
Oh, rich would be the golden yield. 
on each would do his part 
Upon the world’s great harvest-field, 

With brave and earnest heart. 

—Farmers’ Voice. 


“HOUSEHOLD. 


CRCQUBTTRS CF CALF'S BRAINS, 

Lay the brains in salt water for an 
hour, or until they look perfectly 
white. Boil in salted water until ten- 
der. Boil also a sweetbread. When 
cold mince fine together. Stir intoa 
white sauce, and boil up well. When 
e ol encugh sbape, crumb and fry. 
The sweetbread can be omitted. 

CREAMED FISH. 

Take cold boik d fish, remove bones, 
dake it, mince a few sprigs of water- 
eress or parsley, cover withsweet milk, 
scald and season with salt and white 
: -pper just before sending to the table. 
Tnis ig a delicate breakfast or lunch 
dish. Meaty fish, like cod, halibut and 
salmon, require strong seasoning. 

SCALLOPED POTATOES, 

Two cupfuls of raw, finely sliced po- 
tatoes, one chopped onion, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley and a 
tablespoonful of butter. Butter a deep 
dish, and put in a layer of potatoes 
aprinkled with salt, pepper, butter, 
onion and parsley, and so continue to 
the top. Bring a pint of milk tothe 
boiling point, add a large tablespoonful 
of flour stirred until smooth in a little 
cold milk, pour over the potatoes, and 
bake in a hot oven until tender. 

GINGER BEER. 

Put one and one-half pounds of, 
granulated sugar in a large crock or 
bowl, add two ounces of pure ground 
ginger and one lemon sliced thin. 
Pour over these eight quarts of boiling 
water, and occasionally stir until the 
liquid becomes lukewarm; then add 
one quarter of a yeast cake that has 
been dissolved. Mix well, and when 
perfectly cold strain into bottles and 
fasten the corks securely. Keep the 
bottles in a moderate temperature 
twelve hours and then put them ina 
cool place. This beer will be ready to 
use in four or five days. 

APRICOT RICE PUDDING. 

One scant cup rice, two cups boil- 
ing water, one tablespoonful butter, 
one half cup sugar, one teaspoonful 
salt, one egg, one cup apricots, one- 
half cup bread crumbs. Cook the rice 
in double boiler with the water, then 
add butter, salt, sugar and egg well 
beaten. Butter a three-pint mouid; 
sprinkle with crumbs; put in a layer 
of rice and cover with apricots, a layer 
of rice, and so on until the dish is full. 
Cover with buttered crumbs, and 
bake twenty minutes. Serve with 
apricot sauce, 

ep 


& LETTER FROM HIS UNCLE. 

















IRBLAND, Jinuary the Ist. 

Dear Nephew:—I havn’t sint ye a 
letther since the last time I wrote to 
ye, bekase we have moved from our 
former place of livin’ and did not know 
where a lether would find ye. ButI 
how, with pleasure, take up me pen to 
inform ye of the death of ye ownly 
livin’ uncle, Fitzpatrick, who died 
very suddenly, afther alingerin’ illness 
of six weeks. He was in vilent con- 
vulsuns the hole toime of his sickness, 
lyin’ perfectli quiet an intirely speech. 
less—awl the while talkin’ and cryin’ 
for wather. I fere his death was 
caused by his last sickness, for he niver 
was well two days teguther during the 
hole confinement, and whin he breithed 
his last the docther gave up all hope 
cv his recovery. 

I beg yer not to brake the black selin 
Wax to open the letther uxtil two or 
three days afther ye receve it, fer by 
that toime ye will be prepared to hear 
the sorrowfil tidings. Yer old sweet: 
bart sinds her love unknownat to you. 

Hoping yer are feelin’ as good as I 
am, I'll stop writin’, 

PaT 

_P. 8.— Don’t write till you resave the 
litter, 

N. B.—When ycz come to this place 
“hop and don’t rade any more until 
my next, P, 

——2 + ee —_- 

The city of Banian, in Great Bucha- 
ria, is cutin the side of a mountain. 
There are twelve thousand artificial 
Caves, some very large, and two 
Statutes, one ninety and the other 
twenty feet high, each hewn from a 
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NELLO. 


A Western Horth Carolina Story 


By WALTER L. WOMBLE, 





Author of “Love in the Mists.” ‘AW But Lost,” 
“The Black Bracelet,” ‘!A Ha»vest of 
Wild Oats." Ete , Ete. 

WAS scarcely twenty one years 

of age when I received an ap- 

pointment in the revenue ser- 

vice that at once placed me on 
@ footing with and entitled me to all 
the privileges accorded a full fledged 
illicit distillery demolisher. But it 
was not until about four years there- 
after that the incidets that go to make 
up this strange story occurred. 
The day was hot. I had removed 
my coat and was just in the act of 
casting myself upon the grass beneath 
the cool shade of the chestnuts that 
grew on the banks of the French Broad 
just in front of my mountain home, 
when I spied Uncle Richard (com 
monly known as Capt. Dick) leisurely 
tying his canoe at the landing, a few 
yards from whore I stood. In a few 
minutes he joined me. He had been 
over to Asheville for the mail and held 
an open letter in his hand. 
“Well, Harry, my boy, we’ve got 
work to do now,” he said, tapping the 
sheet of paper significantly. 
‘Indeed! What's up?” I asked. 
“Orders to raid ‘Old Nick’,” he an 
swered. 
‘“*Who! Nick Stephenson?” I asked. 
“The same,” he replied; ‘‘and to tell 
you the truth, it’s a jobI don’t like.” 
‘Nor dol, from the description you 
have often given of the scoundrel,” I 
answered. 
“And yet I have not told you the 
half. For downright cruelty, crime 
and villainy I have never met his 
equal. The outragcs perpetrated by 
him would fill a volume. He’s no 
common b:ck-woods ignoramus, as 
a great many who have had no dealings 
with him imagine, buta man of educa. 
tion and brains. And here’s where 
the trouble lies. His intelligence, com- 
bined with natural cunning, makes him 
@ moet dangerous man to deal with.” 

‘But from what you said a few days 
since, I thought he left the State years 
ago, and had located somewhere in 
East Tennessce among the Smokies.” 

“So it was supposed, but it now turns 
out that he never left the State at all, 
and for several years past has been 
doing a flourishing business near Sun- 
vet Pass, about twenty five or thirty 
miles from here. I’ve tackled him 
twice in my life, and each time came 
off defeated and my ranks thinned.” 

“It was during your second attack, 
I believe I have heard you say, that 
you stopped a day ortwo at our home. 
I was quite young then, but I remember 
the occurrence distinctly.” 

‘-Yos, and when I left, if you remem. 
ber, I took you with me, for the pur- 
pose of sending you to school. 

‘And it was lucky for me that you 
did, for scarcely a week had passed, 
ere I received your letter, teiling me of 
the sudden death of my parents and 
the mysterious disappearance of my 
baby sister.” 

‘Yes, your parents were foully mur. 
dered; there is no doubi of that—poi 
soned, some said—but the baby, search 
as we would, no trace could be found of 
it. Do you know, my boy, it has often 
occurred to me that this same Nick 
Stephenson has been at the bottom of 
all our misfortunes. For instance: 
My wife and baby girl were drowned 
shortly after my first attack, and the 
poisoning of your parents occurred a 
couple of weeks following my second.” 

‘Rather strange, I'll admit; and the 
body of my little cousin, like that of 
my sister, never came to light?” 

‘No; notwithstanding the fact that 
the river was dragged and searched 
theroughly for miles below here, the 
body was never reco Ald 

Little more was said upon this sub. 
jxct, but during the night all necessary 
arrangements were made, and early 
the next morning, with twelve picked 
men—veterans in the cause of justice— 
we set out for ‘Sunset Passe,” or ‘‘The 
Valley of Golden Light.” The coun- 
try was rough, and it was not until 
the close of the following day that we 
reached a deserted log cabbia a few 
tmailes from the Pass. Here we decided 
to remain for the present, or at least 
until we had ascertained the exact lo- 
cation of ‘‘Old Nick,” the number of 
his band and his strength generally. 

After supper a consultation was held, 


mously chosen to take the initiative 
step or reconoitering tour. In other 
words, I was to go to the Pass early the 
next morning, remain there during the 
day, learn all I could, and report at 
headquarters after dark. “ 

Accordingly, I arose early the next 
morning and was at the Pass just after 
daybreak. Near the entrance I found 
a clear, crystal spring, bubbling from 
beneath an overhanging rock near the 





Single stone, 


which resulted in myself being unani- | 


my walk, I knelt down todrink. As 
I did so, my attention was attracted 
by the neck of a jug, with a corncob 
stopper, projecting from beneath a 
clump of ferns that grew on the border 
and overhung the little oasis. I at 
once reached forward and drew it out, 

and on a closer inspection, was not at 
all surprised to find that it contained 
corn-whiskey, or ‘‘Mountain Dew,” 
more commonly called. I naturally 
concluded that it had been placed there 
for a ‘‘customer” by some ‘‘moon- 
shiner”—perhaps ‘‘Old Nick” himself— 
and that by concealing myself near by 
I might learn something to my inter 

est. 

Acting upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment, I carefully replaced the jug as I 
had found it and sought a position be- 

hind a huge boulder a few yards away 
where, from between the bushes and 
the overhanging boughs of the trees 
that clothed the mountain side just 
above the rock, I might see anyone 
that approached the spring without 
myself being detected. I had been in 
my hiding place not more than five 
minutes when I heard footeteps stealth; 
ily approaching. In a moment or 
two an ebony-complexion son of Ethio- 
pia entered the Pass, and after glanc 
ing furgitively about him, cautiously 
approached thespring He took the jug 
from its hiding place, and after samp- 
ling its contents, he drew from his 
pocket a silver piece, placed it beneath 
@ rock near by and hastened away. 
My first impulse was to hail the fellow 
or follow and question him, but on 
second thought changed my mind and 
decided to remain quietly where I was 
and await further developments. But 
it was not until the day was far spent 
and the shades of eveniug were falling 
around that my patience was finally 
rewarded. 

Again the sound of approaching foot- 
steps reached my ear. I drew back 
close behind the rocks, all attention in 
& moment. Near and nearer they 
came, growing more distinct every 
moment—then suddenly stopped. Part- 
ing the bushes I peered out, expecting 
to see the negro of the morning re- 
turned with his empy jug, or perhaps 
some one of the moonshers come to 
collect toll and leave a fresh supply of 
spirite. 

But, imagine my surpriee—my 
amazement—to see, standing there be 
side the spring, where the last rays 
from the setting sun fell fully across 
her simply-clad figure, a maiden of 
surpassing beauty. I had seen many 
fair faces in my life, but none to com- 
pare with hers. Her eyes were brown, 
and within their liquid depths there 
lingered a sad, pathetic look. To all 
appearances, she was yet quite young, 
but her form, despite its girlish imma- 
turity, was nobly developed. Though 
my eyes had rested upon her face a 
moment, I felt strangely drawn to her. 
‘“*Who could she be?” I asked myself. 
‘‘Not the daughter of Nick Stephenson 
or any of his gang—impossibie!” As 
these thoughts paseed through my 
mind a man entered the Pass, and 
with noiseless tread approached the 
maiden. In appearance he was a low, 
heavy-built fellow, with red face and 
beard. A couple of revolvers strapped 
about his waist, and the proverbial 
sombrero, bespoke him ata glance as a 
typical moonshiner. He approached 
until within a few feet of her, then 
atopped and said: 

‘‘Nello, I bave been looking for you.” 

Judging from the start the maiden 
gave and the shadow that darkened 
her brow, his sudden appearance was 
both unexpected and displeasing to 
her. Turning she asked: 

‘You here? I thought you went down 
the mountains this morning and was 
not expected back until late to night?” 

“JT aint bin nowhere,” he answered, 
regardlese of the rules that govern the 
proper construction of the English lan- 
guage. , ‘'The boys didn’t need me, sol 
didn’t go. I’ve bin lying around loose 
all day tryin’ to git a chance to speak 
to you and settle that matter aboutour 
gittin’ hitched up.” 

“I told you yesterday that I wouldn’t 
merry you,” she answered with spirit. 

“Bo you did; but Bill Snipes aint the 
man to take no for an answer—not by 


6 jugful.” 

“But you will!” she rejoined, em 
phatically. 

“Ha! Hal” he laughed, ‘‘but I 


reckon I wont.” 

Then, in a milder tone, he added: 

“Come, Nello—little sweetheart— 
yo’ dad’s done gin his consent, so you 
see there aint no use fer you to kick.” 
‘*Who do you mean by ‘dad’?” she 
asked; ‘‘Oapt. Stephenson?” 
“Certainly,” he answered; ‘‘who else 
should I mean?” 

“But he’s not my father,” she said, 
and has nothing to do with who I 
marry.” 

‘*You don’t say so! Well now, if he 
aint your daddy who is?” asked the 
moonshiner, apparently much eur- 
prised. 

“TI don’t know,” answer the maiden, 
sadly, with adreamy, far-away look 
in her beautiful brown eyes; “but I 





base of the mountain. Thirsty from 


know that he is not.” 


“You do? Who told you so?” 
*‘Aunt Polly.” 

“Whot Poll Stephenson — Nick’s 
sister, the old hag that wouldn’t allow 


long as she lived?” 

“Yes; she was the only true friend 

Iever had. She learned me to read 
and write and many other things I 

would never have known but for her.” 
‘An’ you’d abin much better off if 
you’d never know’d nothin’. I don’t 
believe in gals knowin’ this that and 
tother what's only intended that men 
folks should know. So she told you, 

along with the Lord knows what, that 
Nick Stephenson wasn’t your daddy?” 
“Yes; she eaid that he had stolen 
me from my parents when I was a 
baby.” 

‘‘When did she tell you thie?” 

“A short time befure she died.” 

The moonshiner laughed: ‘‘Why, the 
the old woman was either crazy or out 
of her head when she spun thai yarn, 
and if you know what’s good for you, 
you'll take my advice and be keerful 
that the Capt. don’t hear you talking 
sich stuff.” 

‘‘T don’t care if he does,” she answered 
with reckless indifference; ‘‘he couldn’t 
do worse than kill me, and I would 
rather die than remain here much 
longer.” 

“Then marry me and I’ll take you 
away—at once—to night—if you say 
80.” 

She made no reply. Mistaking her 
momentary silence as a sign of encour- 
agement, and not perceiving the dis 

dainful curl of her proud lips, with blind 
infatuation the love sick man dropped 
upon his knees at her feet—and poured 
out a torrent of wild, incoherent words; 
but his pleadings and entreaties were 
ell in vain. With scorn depicted upon 
her every feature, the maiden turned 
to leave him. With the alertness and 
agility of the mountain cat, the mad- 
dened man sprang to his feet and 
placed himeelf directly in her path. 
In 8 moment his passionate love seemed 
turned to the bitterest hatred. His 
eyes flashed an evil light. Seizing her 
by the shoulder he shook her fiercely. 

“Not #0 fast!” he cried, with an oath. 
‘ You aint goin’ter leave here yet—no 
you aint, tho’—not until you’ve prom- 
ised to be my wife. Your larnin’ and 
fine airsand uppish notions won’t work 
with me. Iknow what’s what. I've 
made up my mind to one thing and 
that is that you’ve got to swear that 
you'll marry me or you'll never leave 
this spot alive.” 

The villian drew frcm his belt a long, 
keen-bladed knife and took a took a 
step nearer the maiden. 

**Ohoose,” he said—‘‘twixt me and 
death—which’ll you take?” 

Undauntedly the maiden faced him. 
“I do not fear you,” she answered, 
though she paled to the lips and her 
trembyjed perceptably. 

“Then you do not know me,” he 
said. Come! Time’s past for fooling. 
Will you marry me? 

‘ Never!” she answered; ‘‘I would 
die first.” 

‘Then die!” he cried. 

As quick as though, the deeperate 
man sprang forward, and ere the pocr 
girl could utter a cry he seized her 
about the throat with one hand, while 
with the other he raised the glittering 
knife, 

** Die!” he hissed—‘‘ Die!” 

(CONCLUDED IN N#&XT ISSUE ) 


eth oe 
THE DULL BOY. 

The magician, Bancroft, in a press 
barquet address, according to the 
Washington Post, told a pretty story: 
‘*Boys,” said the teacher, addressing 
the entire school, ‘I want to see how 
far your general powers of observation 
on trivial subjects go. For instance, 
you have all seen thousands of flies. 
Now, I want each one of you to tell 
me his impressions of a fly.” Beyond 
the fact thata fly was a fly and had 
two wings, not one of the school could 
say anything further. At the first 
mention of the subject the dull boy 
was all aglow. He held up his hand 
and snapped his fingers. He realized 
his superiority. It was his day. He 
told of the fly from a general and ana- 
lytical standpoint, its interior and ex- 
terior construction, its habits, its food, 
its generation, and its propensities. 
The rest of the school sat astonished. 
The boy went on and launched into a 
general description of bugs and in- 
sects he had caught in the woods. 
From that day the teacher encouraged 
his peculiar aptitude, and troubled 
him no more with the rules of gram- 
mar and arithmetic. She went into 
the woods with him and helped in his 
studies of nature. She brought the at- 
tention of the school trustees to his 
case, and, to make a long story short, 
he was sent to Europe for study. In 
Leipsic he was made moderator of the 
Natural Conservatory of Science. He 
held for a time an important positeon 
in the Smithsonian Institute, at Wash- 
ington, D. O., and he is now in Paris, 
one of the leading entc:mologists of the 





one of the boys to come near you as 
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ORGCAINS. 


Furniture, Carpets, Pianos 








Furniture: 


The largest stock of Furniture in the Carolinas. 
to make your home comfortable and elegant. 


Everything 





Garpets, Mattings and Curtains: 
Curtains and Draperies. { guarantee the latest styles and lowest prices. 


I can save you money on 
Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 





Mantles and Tiles: 


you can e them. 


I keep a full stock of fine and medium priced 

he Manties, Tiles, Hearths and Grates. If you 

are yop repairing your home I can furnish these supplies for less than 
m 





Pianos and Organs : 


We carry the largest and most complete stock 
of Musical Instrumente in this section. Every 
Instrument with a National reputation and honestly guaranteed. Wecan save 
you money on an instrument and give you the best. 


rite for new Catalogues, 





EK. M. ANDREWS, 


Furniture, Oarpets, Pianos 4x?) Organs, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Granville County Critic 
OXxForD, N. O. 

Drak Cousins:—Will you please stop 
asking ‘“‘How old was Methusalah?”’ 
‘“‘Who invented the firet cotton gin?” 
—as if we had never learned the latter 
fact from the school reader so generally 
used. And here comes the questions, 
‘How many commandments are there?’ 
‘‘What are the two great divisions of 
the Bible?” ‘ O2 what did God create all 
things?” ‘How many verses in the 
Bible?” You left out ‘‘Who was the 
first man?” We suppose the infant 
classes are taught these primary ques- 
tions. Please forget to write ‘‘I will 
answer a few questions asked by the 
cousins.” ‘I will now attempt to an- 
swer a few questions.” ‘My father 
has been taking your paper for years 
and likes it very much.” ‘‘Hope this 
will not get into the waste basket.” 
I wonder at the long suffering 
patience of the editor who allows you 
space for the same old ideas time 
and again. Oan’t the “little boys 
fifteen years old” and the “‘little girls 
just thirteen” try tointerest or instruct, 
make their letters short and lively and 
cut out every superfluous word? Good- 
bye. Yours truly, 
Mary E£MITH, 








From Moore County. 
SOUTHERN Pings, N. CO. 

Mr. Editor:—I will now write an 
other small letter to the young folks 
column. I will answer Nellie E. 
Whiteheada’ question. Saul was buried 
at Jabesh. May Ivie Lawrences’ ques- 
tion. Melchizedek was a king of Salem. 
Oora Gibbon’s question. Cain was the 
firat farmer, he tilled the soil, and 
raised the fruits of the ground. Two 
of Cassie Doutys’ questions. Aaron 
was God’s servant after Moses died. 
Nun was the father of Joshua. I will 
also answer Eva E. Bells’ question. 
There are 669 verges in Mark. 

Now I will ask a few questions. 
Where is the chapter found in the 
Bible that every verse ends the same! 
When and where was the firat Meth- 
odist church buili? 

Who was the father of John the 
Baptist? 

Which planet is the nearest and 
which is the farthrest from the sun, 
and what is the distance of each from 
the sun? 

To whom were the first four booke in 
the New Testament written what did 
each of them represent Obrist to be? 

I will close by wishing Tur Pro- 
GRESSIVE Farmer and the cousins 
much success. Jxssiz L. FARRAND. 


Frem Wake County. 
Ragiag, N. C. 

Mr. Editor:—I am a little girl twelve 
years old andlive in 8t. Matthews 
township, and go to school at Oak 
Ridge Academy. My school is out 
now. My teachers name is Miss Fan- 
nie B. Wood. I study Geography, 
Reading, Spelling, Grammar, History 
and Arithmetic. I will answer May 
Ivie Lawrence’s question. Gamaliel 
was Pauls teacher before his conver- 
sion, and Christ afterwards. Melcbize- 
dek is a figure of Chriat, even if such a 
man lived in the flesh. The great 
wonder in heaven was a woman clothed 
with the sun. I will ask some ques- 
tions. When and where was Obrist 
crucified? How old was John when he 
wrote the Revelations? How many 
different Johns are mentioned in the 


Testament? 
Respectfully, 
MINDA PARTIN, 


From an Orphan Girl, 
CALDWELL InsTITUTE, N. O. 
Mr. Editor:—Will you allow me 
space in the young folks’ column! I 
would like very much to correspond 
with the cousins. I like reading the 
letters of the cousins so much. This 
is my first letter. I have been going to 








world,” 


school, Llike to go right well. Iam 


11 years old. I did live in Durham, 
but my parents are dead and now I 
am living in the country with my 
uncle and aunt about one and a half 
miles from Caldwell. I have one sister 
and two brothers living and two dead. 
I will close my letter as this is my first. 
Truly yours, 
LILUz D. BARBEE. 


Questions, 
BACHELOR, N. OC. 

Mr. Editor:—Will you allow me 
space in your good paper? Papa takes 
your paper and likes it splendid. 
I will ask a few questions. How old 
was Abraham Lincoln when he split 
his first rails? Give his parting words 
when he closed his last address. 
What is the most touching thing to 
be seen in the old homestead at Wash- 
ington? 
What kind of wood was the cradle 
in which Abraham Lincoln’s children 
were rocked made of? 
Hope the young folks will take pride 
and answer my questions. I will close 
wishing THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
much success, Yours truly, 
Eppig Taylor. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


On the village green at Meriden, in 
Warwickshire, is a large stone cross, 
which is supposed to mark the central 
point of England. 

The largest known flower is the 
re ffiosia of Sumatra, whose diameter is 
nine feet, and which smells like a piece 
of putrid beef of the same size. 

Two Bit is a novel nameof the 
youngest town in the Black Hills. It 
is located in the guich of that name in 
the northern hills near a mine which 
yields red paint. 

Nearly seventy round towers, from 
thirty to 135 feet high, are found in 
various partsof Ireland. They are be- 
lieved to have been used in the cere- 
monies of fire worship. 

If the landed surface of the globe 
were divided and allotted in equal 
shares to each of its human inhabitants, 
it would be found that cach would get 
a plot of 234 acres. 

The grand triumphal arch in Paris, 
begun by Napoleon, is 147 feet by 
seventy five feet at its base, and 162 
feet high. The central archway is 
ninety five feet high and forty eight 
feet wide. The inner walls are in- 
scribed with the names of 384 generals 
and ninety six victories. 













are subject to 
peculiar ilis. The 
right remedy for 
Ee babies’ ills—especially 
worms and stomach 
i ae CaN lad disorders—-is 
Frey’s Vermifuge 
—has cured children for 50 years. Send 
for illus. book about the illa avd the 
remedy, One bottie mailed for 25 cevts 

Ek. & 8S FREY, Balttmore, Md. 
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MIRACLES= 


Belong to an older age than ours. But we 
still have things that remind us of the 
misty past. 

Under date of March 19, 1897, Mr. H. 8. 
Lipscomb, of Pacolet, 8.C., writes: '*Please 
find check for 3 doz. 


RHEUMACIDE. 


It is working miracles in this country.’’ 

Mr. Lipscomb is but one of many who 
suffered with rheumatism. He wascured, 
and bing a merchant. has been seen sell- 
ing and recommending 


RHEUMACIDE 


to all his friends ever since. : 
It is purely vegetable, a magnifieent 
blood purifier. . 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1,00 per 
bottle. 
—MANUEBACTURED BY— 


THE BOBBITT DRUG 60,, Bakigh ¥ 6. 
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4f Talk Isn’t Cheap Now it is Cheaper--- 
Riding Ought to Get Cheaper---Profits 
in the Past and Now. 


B.—‘‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 


R.—‘‘Hello! Major. Any news to 
day?” 
B.—“‘Not much. I haint got much 


ter say, but I recon I mite az well talk 
a little anyway. Isee that the rail- 
road commishun hes got sorter reli 
gious like an’ reduced the rate on telle 
phones a little. If talk haint cheap 
now, it iza little cheaper than it wuz 
Now, if the Commishun will git up an 
other revival ov religion an cut rail 
rode rates ter sorter correspond with 
the prices ov farm products an’ other 
goods, which prices the owners ov the 
railroades an’ the other goldbugs are 
responsible fer, then things would be 
sorter on a parity. Them fellers were 
so disturbed erbout keepin’ silver an’ 
gold on a parity sum timeergo. I 
think we orter hev other things on a 
parity. Of course ridin’ iz cheaper 
now than it wuzsum years ergo, but 
you could ride several time ez far fer 
the price ov a bale cotton, load ov ter 
backer or a horse az you can now. 
Even if the gross price wuzzent twice 
az large, (though it wuz up ter ten 
years ergo) the profit wuz several times 
az large. With cotton at six or seven 
dollars a hundred there iz no profit. 
But at 10, 12 or 14 dollars per hundred 
the profit wuz very nice an’profitscount 
in farmin’ az well az in merchandizin’ 
or manufacturin’, an’ so the farmer 
could sella bale ovcotton at say 12 
dollars per hundred an’ afford to ride 
five hundred miles on the train az 
easily az he can afford ter ride fitty 
_ miles now. So, I say, the goldbugs 
must either give us the good old pros 
perous times or we must compel them 
ter cut their rates an’ prices on every 
thing to be on a parity with the hard 
times they are givin’ us. I dare them 
ter deny the justice ov. this argymint. 
I'm sorter ov a goldbug mysalf, but I 
am like the others; I know itiz wrong 
an’ I’m fool enuff ter say so, though 
mcst ov em are too moest ter 
own thecorn. I'll bet Col. Joseph Pie 
Caldwell will cry treason when he 
reads this, but the Colonel iz too smart 
ter enter a denial. Col. Joe an’ I are 
both dymakrats jist bekase we started 
out that way. We are goldbugs bekase 
moat ov our rich, highfalutin’ friends 
are goin’ that way. But we like ter 


gee other folks doin’ rite whether we L 


door not. We are jist tryin’ ter be 
agreeable. When Col. Johnsin cums 
out ter my house he awlways brings 
up the money question an’ laments er 
bout the poor deluded folks whut are 
tryin’ ter debase our currency. The 
truth is, the Col. hes bin gittin’ deeper 
in debt sinse the hard times struck us, 
an’ he can’t git enuff sound money ter 
pay the interest, but he keeps sidin’ 
with the goldbugs, an’ me an’ him hev 
a gude hearty cry tergether erbout the 
debasement ov our currency every 
time we meet. Gudebye.” 


ah ee 


TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY. 





The Cutlook is Fxce)lent for a Large At- 
tendance of Prominent Educators. 

The teachers and the other friends of 

education may not all be able to attend 
the next session, which meets at More 

head City on the 15th, but a very large 
portion of them will beon hand. An 
interesting programme, a pleasant 
place to congregate, and cheap rates 
will all tend to cause a large number 
of visitors to congregate there. There 
will be special trains on the 15th, 16th 
and 19:h. On the 21st the new school 
law will’ be discussed, and there will be 
@ grand rajly to create interest in the 
coming township elections, to be held 
in August, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the public schools 
by local taxation. Dr. Curry and other 
educators of national reputation 
will be present. 

The following programme has been 
arranged : 

Tuesday, June 15th—(Evening)— 
Concert by the Hotel Orchestra. Re 
union of teachers and friends. 

Wednecday, June 16th—Formal 
opening and announcement of pre- 
gramme and classes; technical gram- 
mar, Edwin 8. Sheppe, of Reidsville. 
Mental arithmetic the foundation of 
mathematics, James Dinwiddie, of 
Peace Institute. The educational value 
of geography, E. P. Mangum, of Wil- 











cumb, of Goldsboro. President’s an- 
nual address. Music entertainment. 

Thureday, June 17th—Correlation of 
studies, C. W. Toms, of Durham. 
What Motives and Incentives to Study 
Should be Used with the Pupils? J. E. 
Eggleston, of Asheville. The German 
Schools, P. P. Claxton, of the State 
Normal and Industrial College. An 
exhibition of school work done in the 
North Carolina school for the deaf (a 
class of six or eight children from the 
school), E, McK. Goodwin and faculty. 
Hellen Keller and the Education of the 
Btind, John E Ray, of the State Insti- 
tution for Blind. Concert by orchestra 
from the Institution for the Blind. 
Friday, June 18th—Special Work of 
the Academy in Our Educational Sys- 
tem, W.T. Whitsett, of Whiteett In- 
stitute; Washington Catlett, Cape Fear 
Academy. Care of the Eyes, by Dr. 
R. B. Lewis, Raleigh, Sanitation, 
Jerome Dowd, of Trinity College. X 
Rays, Experimental Approach to Their 
Discovery. (Illustrated by use of a 
complete set of apparatus.) J. I’. Lan- 
neau, of Wake Forest Coilege. 

Saturday, June 19ih—The Past and 
Present of our Seashore (illustrated by 
use of stereopticor), J. A. Holmes, 
State Geologist. 

Sunday, June 20th—Sermon, Ad 
dress, Life of Moses, J. C. Kilgo, of 
Trinity College. 

Monday, June. 2ist—The New School 
Law; (1) The County Supervisor, State 
Superintendent, Charles H. Mebane, 
(2) The Township Ssstem, State Sena- 
tor George E Butler, of Clinton. (3) 
The Local Texation Feature, J. Y. 
Joyner, State Normal and Industrial 
College. The Mutual Relations and 
Duties of the State and the Schools, C. 
D. McIver, of the State Normal and 
Industrial College, J. W. Bailey, editor 
of Biblical Recorder. The Child and 
the State, E, A. Alderman, of the State 
University. 

Tuesday, June 22—The Personal 
Equation ?in Education, C. E. Taylor, 
of Wake Forest College, W. J. Martin, 
of Davidson College. The Aesthetic in 
Education, J. H. Clewell, of Salem Fe- 
male Academy. Relation of the Parent 
to the School, W. H. Ragsdale, of 
Greenville, J. A. Campbel), of Harnett 
county. Christian Education, J. C. 
Kilgo, of Trinity College 

Wednesday, June 231—Economy of 
Time in Teaching, and a Consequent 
Enrichment of the School Course, J. L. 
Foust, of Goldsboro Graded Schools, 
Friction in School Management Re- 
duced toa Minimum, Ira T. Turling- 
ton, of Smithfield. Co Education, F. 
P. Hobgood, of Oxford Female Semi 
nary; J. O. Atkinson, of Eion College. 
Musical and Elocutionary Enatertain- 
ment. 

Thursday, June 24:h—Night Schools 
for Working People, N. B. Broughton, 
of Raleigh. An Educated Electorate, 
E. J. Hale, editor of Fayetteville Ob 
server. The Educational Mission of 
Journalism, T, N. Ivey, editor of Chris- 
tian Advocate. Musical and Literary 
Entertainment. 

Friday, June 25*h—What Should the 
School Do About Cigarette Smoking? 
. W. Bagley, of Littlejohn High 
School. The Objects of the Teachers’ 
Assembly and the Piace It Should Oc- 
cupy in Our Educational System, H. 
L, Smith, of Davidson; Martin H. Holt, 
of Oak Ri¢ga Institute. Industrial 
Education, A Q Holladay, of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
Musical entertainment and closing 
exercises, 


oo 


—— 
MEETING OF BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


Ra.rian, N. C., June 4th, 1897. 
At a meeting of the State Board of 
Education on May 28:h, 1897, the fol 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

‘That in case the general State fund 
shall not be sufficient to meet the pay- 
ment of the $50,000.00 appropriated by 
the Public School Law of 1897, the 
Board of Education authorizes a loan 
from the School fund to the general 
State Fund sufficient to meet such ap 

propriation or so much of it as may be 
called for.” 

There is now no longer any doubt as 
to the Local Taxation Act as passed by 
the last General Assembly. 6 want 
the united force of the press in North 
Carolina in the interest of Public Edu- 
cation, We are becoming more and 
more a reading people. A larger part 
of the masses of the people read the 
newspapers today than ever before. 

We want the united force of the 
pulpit, of the Teachers, and of all the 
true men and women in our State to 
arouse the masses of the people on the 
subject of Education and on the im 
portance of the election to take place 
on Tuesday after the second Monday in 
August. e want a campaign for 
Education. The opposition to be over 
come is great. The work to be done is 
immense. 

If there are friends of Education who 
cannot go out among the people and 
yet want to do something for the 
cause, they can help by giving money 
to meet the expenses of those who are 
willing to go and proclaim the doctrine 
of universal Education. 

We hope to be able to effect an or- 
ganization at the Teachers’ Assembly 
whereby we may have some man in 
every county in the State. 

We are in the fight to accomplish 
something. We have had considerable 
space devoted to us to show our ignor- 
ance, &c., but our zeal rises with the 
opposition. 

Yours truly, 





gon, Vertical writing, Miss Minnie Slo- 


CONFERENCE OF POPULISTS 
Called by the Committee Appointed at 

Meeting of Reform Press Association, 

Nashville, Tennessee, July 4. 

In conformity to aresolution adopted 
by a unanimous vote of the National 
Reform Prees Association, at Memphis, 
Tenn., on last Washington’s birthday, 
the undersigned were appointed a com 
mittee charged to respectfully request 
the calling together of the National 
Committee at a date not later than 
May Ist, for the purpose of considering 
the advisability of calling a National 
Delegate Conference of the People’s 
party not later than July 4th, 1897, 
basing the repreeentation in said con- 
ference on the highest actual Populist 
(not fusior) vote cast at any regular 
election held since and including 1892 
This duty having been promptly per- 
formed and an affirmative response 
having been withheld, the Chairman of 
this committee addressed a letter of in- 
quiry to the individual members of the 
National Committee requesting their 
Opinion as to the advisability of calling 
such a conference, and a majority of 
those responding (about fifty in all) 
answered in the «flfirmative. 

This committee, on assembling in the 
city of Girard, Kansas, telegraphed 
Chairman Butler this letter statement, 
inquiring if he would call the commit- 
tee together and was answered by a 
positive refusal. 

As individuals we would be pleased 
to escape the responsibility, which 
these unnecessary and unfortunate 
conditions, we have detailed devolve 
upon us, but the instructions of the 
National Reform Press Association 
leave us no discretion, hence the fol- 
lowing call for a National delegate con- 
ference: 

To the Populist Voters of the United 

States: 

Recognizing the undisputed fact that 
differences exist among Popvliste, not 
as to the correctness of principles em- 
bodied in the St. Louis and Omaha 
platforms, but as regards the policy to 
be henceforth pursued to advance the 
cause of the people in their irrepressible 
conflict with both the Democratic and 
Republican parties; many of the truest 
and ablest Populists of the nation have 
urged the necessity for holding a Na- 
tional delegate conference this year on 
or ebout the fourth day of July, with 
a:view to retaking our political bear- 
ing and determining with certainty 
‘‘where we are at.” 

That a new political party, radically 
differing from two old and opposing or. 
ganizations in fundamental principles, 
may live and thrive when its leaders 
are combining with one in one section 
of the country and with the other in 
another section, is toour minds, too 
absurd to admit of argument. This 
cause for friction within party ranks, 
so much regretted by patriotic Popu 
lists everywhere, unfortunately does 
exist, and the Reform Press at its re- 
cent meeting, with a remarkable una 
nimity responding to the demand for 
such a conference, appointed this com 
mittee and prescribed its powers and 
duties. 

Disclaiming a factious spirit and de 

clining to impugn the motives of our 
brethren, who honestly differ from us, 
regarding the necessity for such con 
ference, we nevertheless believe its as 
sembling at an early date is impera 
tive. 
The future usefulness, aye, the very 
existence of the party itself, in our 
judgment, depends upon the coming 
together of the representatives of the 
“rank and file” in a spirit of patriotic 
fraternity and the formulation of a 
definite plan of action for the future 
which will preclude the possibility of 
earnest reformers being made the vic- 
tims of misplaced confidence. 

A young and vigorous party should 
in no wise permit its line of policy to 
be shaped by the action of other par- 
ties. It ehould and must be aggressive 
in the advccacy of its pri: ciples, elze 
it has no worthy mission in the field of 
politics and becomesa plaything for 
unscrupulous demagogues. True Pop 
ulists know what they want, and will 
use every honorable means to attain it. 
They are indifferent as to what the old 
party bosses may say or do, and they 
deny the right of any man or set of 
men to dictate the time, place or man- 
ner of their assembling. 

Lest public officials or aspirants 
should attempt to control party action, 
the Omaha Convention wisely resolved 
that ‘‘cfficaholders should be ineligible 
to serve as delegates in People’s party 
conventions” and the Reform Press 
Association, as a body, decides that 
proxies should, in no case,be permitted 
to pass upon party policy or nomina- 
tions. 

These precautions should be rigidly 
adhered to, for it cannot be gainsaid 
that the greatest dissensions which 
have arisen in this country inside of 
any political party have had their 
origin in the fact that many voters be- 
lieved (whether true or not) their po- 
litical organization was dominated by 
officeholders and place-hunters, and 





C. H. Mepans, 
Sup’t. Public Instruction, N. O, , she party interest jeopardized by proxy 


voting. To avoid these demoralizing 
conditions the People’s party at Sr. 
Louis made the initiative and referen 
dum a prominent feature of its plet 
form declaration. In the people reste 
allthe power. The voters in our party, 
therefore, are not forced to await the 
pleasure or obey the dictum of any ore 
or more of their servants, but ma: 
themselves command and exact obedi. 
ence. 

Voicing this principle the Nationei 
Reform Press, ever true jand loyal tc 
the sacred doctrines promulgated ai 
Omaha and St. Louis, and being cer 
tainly more nearly in touch and sym 
pathy with ‘‘the boys in the trenches” 
than would.be political leeders,took the 
initiative in appointing this committee 
and assigning to us the specific duty of 
calling a National delegate conference 
in the event others, having the power, 
decline to do so. 

Every honorable effort having been 
made to secure a delegate conference 
without giving cffence to anyone 
worthily wearing the livery of Pop- 
ulism, only to meet the fate of the peti- 
tions which our forefathers laid at the 
foot of the British throne, no other 
alternative remains but to refer the 
question to the Populist voters of the 
Naticn, that they may determine for 
themselves whether the party standard 
shall be borne to the front as the ensign 
of true reform or shall be a guidon of 
deception to mislead the unsuspecting. 

Complying with the instructions 
given us at Memphis we, therefore, re- 
spectfully request the State and county 
committees of the People’s party 
throughout the Union to take the 
necessary steps to secure representa 
tives in a National delegate conference, 
which is hereby called to meet in the 
City of Nashville, Tennessee, July 4, 
1897, and we suggest thata just and 
proper representation in said confer- 
ence would be one delegate for every 
2,500 actual Populist (not fusion) votes 
of record cast in any general election 
held since and including 1892. In the 
event that the constituted authorities 
at present existing should fail or refuse 
to act; the Reform Press and the Popu 
list workers in such State or county, so 
refusing, will assume the authority to 
poll the vote of those, and those only, 
who indorse the platform and will vote 
the straight People’s partv ticket, and 
make return to the President of the 
National Reform Press Association, at 
Oxkolona, Miss., at as early date as prac 
ticable. 

Relying upon the wisdom, fidelity 
and patriotism of the rank and file of 
the Populists of the Nation, as well as 
all others who have grown weary oi 
the political duplicity and hypocrisy 
which has destroyed the efficiency and 
usefulness of all other political organi- 
zations in the country, we urge the im- 
portance of the prompt and decided 
action outlined above, and cordially 
solicit the aid and support of all per 
sons approving our platform of prin- 
ciples, irrespective of past differences 
in party or policy—feeling assured, 
that by these means, order will be 
brought outof confucion,confidence wili 
be established in the hearts of ail true 
reformers and the way opened for a 
victory in 1900. ig 

MILTON PARK, 
W.S. Morgan, 
Jas Ferriss, 

ABE STEINBERGER, 
F, W. D. Mays, 
Jo. A, PARKER. 

J. 8. Coxry, 
FRANK BURKITT 
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REDUCED RATES. 


Fourteenth Annual Session North Caro- 
lina Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead 
City, N. C., June 15 25, 1897. , 
Especial attention is called to the 

above cccasion. The rates offered by 

the Southern Railway are extremely 
low, being less than one first-class fe:e 

for the round trip, and membersbip i» 

the Association entitles the holders of 

tickets for this occasion to arate $1 per 
day at the magnific-nt Atlantic Hote), 
at Morehead City. This effords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to visit the seashore 
and spend a delightful outing at More 
head City. The Atlantic Hotel is under 
new management this season, and 
is being conducted in . first class 
styyle. On June 15-16 through 
coaches will be operated to Morehead 

City, making immediate connection at 

Goldsboro with A.& N.CO.RR. A 

large crowd is expected on those days. 





STATE OF OHIO, CiTy OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 88. 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that 
he is the senior partner of the firm of 
F. J. CHenty & Co., doing business in 
the City of Toledo, county and S:até 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
thesum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for each and every case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HaAt..'s 
CATARRH CURE. 
Frank J. CHENEY, 


‘seat | A. W. GLEASON, 
aeaies 9 Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken intern. 
ally and ects directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Send 
for testimonials, free. 





F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
3 Sold by Druggiste, 75c, 











An Intermittent 


Heart. 





STOPPED EVERY THIRD BEAT, 





But Mrs. Strope’s Heart no Longer Lags by; 


Throbs Regularly. 


(From the Leader, Cleveland, Ohio ) 


In a large. commodious house at No 
104 Huntington Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, lives Mrs. Emma A. Strope. 
widow of the late X. M. Strope, and 
she is the mother of a young man who 
has been, and is now one of this city’s 
succeseful and energetic pharmacists. 
Mrs. Strope who has lately recovered 
from serious cardiac difficulty when 
questioned by a reporter regarding her 
late illness stated as follows: 

“Two years ago, I had my first ex- 
perience with Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 
For a long time I was troubled with an 
ailment which I feared would eventu 
ally drive me cr¢ zy unless I rid myself 
of it. It will sound strange, no doubt, 
to some, but my heart did not beat as 
it should. Its action was irregular. 
There would be two pulsations, or pe: - 
haps three, and then a sudden cessa- 
tion. My heart seemed to rest for the 
period of one or two beats, and then 
resume its action. Sometimes such 
lapses would not be so frequent as that 
but scarcely aday passed that they 
did not cccur. It felt as though some; 
thing would strike the heart with great 
force, and push it outof place. Dur- 
ing that period, whenever I lay down 
to sleep or rest, my hands would be- 
come perfectly numb and helpless. I 
could feel the temporary paralysis 
coming over them, but I could do noth- 
ing which would prevent it. My feet 
weree ficcted in alike manner, andI had 
‘considerable difficulty in walking when 
such a spell had possession of me. 
Naturally that state of affairs com- 
pletely upset my nerves, and any one 
whose nervous system is well nigh 
shattered,-can appreciate and under- 





| stand the misery. chiefly mer tal, which 
'Lendured. I lost much sleep and rest, 


and often I was compelled from sheer 
exhaustion to sit down during the day 
to obtain some repose. But as soon as 


I did so I felt that numb sensation - 


come over my hands and feet, and | 
rocked violently in my chair to drive 
it away, but frequently to no avail. 

‘One day, my son who was keeping 
a drug store at the time, brought me 
home some of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People and advised me 
to take them for my heart trouble. | 
did so and began to feel better. I ugeg 
the pills about two months ard they 
certainly cured me, for now my heart 
beats regularly and all numbness has 
disappeared and my circulation ig jp 
splendid order.” 

We priat the above hoping Mrs. 
Strope’s experience may be beneficial} 
to others who may suffer from derange. 
ment of the heart. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, ing 
condensed form, all the elements neces. 
sary to give new life and richness to 
the blood and restore shattered nerves, 
They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effect of la grippe, pal- 
pitation of the heart, pale and sallow 
complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Pink Pills 
are sold by all dealers, or will be sent 
post paid on receiptof price, 50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2 50, by address- 
ing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. © 





WASH SULTS, 


Everybody wiil be wearing a Wash Suit before the season is much older. 
We've got the line for you—the ve y ex:lusive stuff and styles imported and 
domestic crash and linen suits that we had made up in the very best style, and 
the goods was shrunk before the suits were made; that makes them different 
from others because they look as well after they are laundried as at first. 











CRASH ~~ 3, 4, 8, 3b 





fect, made up stylish, at $6 


— 3 to 8 years—price, 50c to $3. 


SERGES: Suits, Coats and Vests, 
Separate Double-Breasted Sack Coats. 


We don’t care who buys a Serge garment, or where you wear it—on land 
or sea—for dress or about your business —it will wive you entire satisfaction, 
holds its color, because it is a pure indigo dye, they’ll wear like iron. 
in Regulars, Slims and Stouts, so it doesn’t matter about your build, we can fit 
vou. Ail styles of comfortable summer clothes are now on our table, from 4 
50c. office coat to the very finest that are made 


Straw Hats, Furnishings, Neckwear. 


The coolest Negligee Shirts are right here—50c. to $1 50. 


S. & D. BERWANGER, 


THE ONLY ONE-PRI’ E CLOTHIERS 


Irish Linen Suits, something entirely new and cool as a cucumber, fit per- 
We have the Crash Suits in all sizes from 33 to 
50 for men; 14 to 19 for young men and boys, 4 to 16 double breasted Jackets 
with short pants for boys, and the biggest assortment of Children’s Novelties 
in Crash, Linen and Duck, made up and trimmed in the latest novelty fashion 


All sizes 


RALEIGH, 
N. C. 





(lal Unter 


W.H.& R.S. TUCKER & CO’S 
(Gireat Dissolution Sales 


Will begin Friday morning, June 11th, at 8 o’clock, and will continue uxti 
the entire stock is disposed of. 


[Selig 


AND STRICTLY FOR CASH. 
An opportunity to secure the greatest bargains. 


Haywood, Snow & Tucker, 


TRUSTEES. 








THE UNIVERSITY CATALOGUF, 


47 Professors and Instructors, and 549 
Students 

The University Catalogue for 1897 
shows marked growth in every depari 
ment of the institution. One hundred 
and ten courses in fourteen depart 
ments are cffered. The College has 307 
students; the Medical School 34; the 
Summer School 158, making a total 
less duplicates of 549, taught by 47 pro- 
fessors and instructors. This is the 
largest attendance since 1851, 
. Women are admitted to all graduate 
courses. The Department of Pharmacy 
will be ready for work in September 
for next session. Free tuition is offered 
to teachers and candidates for the min- 
istry. Seventy six endowed scholar- 





ships are given to needy boys of talent 





and character. Money is loaned in 
small sums when possible to students 
needing help. For catalogue write tc 
President Alderman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


a 
OBITUARY. 


Wituuamstoy, N. C. 

It has pleased our Heavenly Father 
to call from our midst, on the 25th day 
of May, our beloved sister, Hattie 
Green, from the toils, cares and afilic- 
tions of this world and life’s unrestful 
sea, to rest for ages in the green pas 
tures of etérnal life. She will be missed 
many a time. Her friends and rela- 
tives mourn her departure; but God 
knoweth His will, She has passed 


over the river and it is hoped that her 
soul is wafted to that beautiful home 
on high, where trouble and sorrow are 
no more, Mrs. T, L, GREEN. 





a 


Christ 


— ~~ sf 
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ghristian Life Column. 


—— gpITED BY REV. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N. C. 


As Thy Day. 
BY MRS, MABY H. FINN, 


i day! Oh, promise blest! 
aber words a comfort, words of rest! 
No more with boding fear I wait 
To read to morrow’s hidden fate. 
Whate'er its toils, whate’er its tears, 
Whate’er ite perils, pains and fears, 
While sun and stars and worlds endure 
The old, sweet promice standeth sure. 


d that holds the world upbears 
ag pense heart with all its cares. 

The Eye that slumbers not has seen 
My graveyard mounds with grasses 
ener’ itying love has read 

ther’s pity 
My vain behind the tears I shed. 
How comforting His words to me, 
“Child, as thy day thy strength shall 
be.” 








—_ 


Long, long ago, when life was new, 

I learned that love, divinely true, 
That watchful care that cares for all, 
The stars’ grand march, the sparrow’s 


all. 
long ago, I learned to trust 
that alia, vin will and purpose just. 
Worn, weary, wounded, now at length, 
[lean upon that matchless strength. 
this my day !—my little day! 
My broken troubled, thwarted day; 
The day whose roseate morning bloom 
Was quenched and darkened inio 
gicom. 
The morn of gifts! The noon of loss! 
Tne lengthening shadow of the cross! 
Oace more, my Father, say to me, 
“Ohild, as thy day thy strength shall 
be.” —The Advance. 


“Only a Boy.” 


More than a half century agoa faith 
ful minister, coming early to the kirk, 
met one of his deacons, whose face 
wore a very resolute but distressed ex 
pression. 

“I came early to meet you,” he said. 
“IT have something on my conscience 
tosay to you. Pastor, there must be 
something radically wrong in your 
preaching and work; there has been 
only one person added to the church 
in a whole year, and he is only a boy.” 

“T feel it all,” he said. ‘‘I feel it, but 
God knows that I have tried to do my 
duty, and I can trust Him for the re- 
sults.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said the deacon, ‘‘but ‘by 
their fruits ye shall know them,’ and 
one new member, and ke too only a 
boy, seems to me rather a clight evi- 
dence of true faith and zeal. I don’t 
want to be hard, but I have this mat- 
ter on my conscience, and I have done 
but my duty in speaking plainly.” 

“True,” said the old man; but ‘char 
ity suffereth long and is kind; beareth 
all things, hopeth all things.’ Aye, 
there you have it; ‘hopeth all things.’ 
Ihave great hopes of that one boy— 
Robert. Some seed that we sow bear 
fruit later, but that fruit is generally 
the most precious of all.” 

The old minister went to the pulpit 
that day with a grieved and heavy 
heart. He closed his discourse with 
cim and tearful eyes. He wished that 
his work was done forever, and that 
he was at rest among the graves under 
the blooming trees in the old kirkyard. 

He lingered in the «car oid kirk after 
the rest were gone. He wished to be 
alone. The place was sacred and in- 
expressibly dear to him. It had been 
his spiritual home from his youth. Be- 
fore this altar he had prayed over the 
dead forms of a bygone generation, 
and had welcomed the children of a 
new generation; and here, yes, here, 
he had been told at last that his work 
was no longer owned and blessed. 

No one remained. Noone? “Only 
& boy.” 

The boy was Robert Moffat. He 
watched the trembling old man. His 
soul was filled with loving sympathy. 
He went to him and laid his band on 
his black gown. 

“Well, Robert?” said the mizister. 

‘Do you think if I were willing to 
work hard for an education, I could 
become a preacher?” 

“A preacher?” 

“Perhaps a missionary.” 

There was along pause. Tears filled 
the eyes of the old minis‘er. At length 
he said: “This heals the ache in my 
heart, Robert. I see the divine hand 
now. May God bless you, my boy. 
~ I think you will become a preach- 

r, ? 


Some few years ago there returned 
to London, from Africa, an aged 
Missionary. His name was spoken 
with reverence. When he went into 
an assembly the people roze; when he 
spoke in public there was a deep silence. 
Princes stood uncovered before him; 
nobles invited him to their homes. 

He had added a province to the 
Church of Christ on earth, had brought 
under the Gospel influence the most 
Savage of African chiefs, had given the 
translated Bible to strange tribes, had 
Soriched with valuable knowledge the 
Royal Geographical Society, and had 
honored the humble place of his birth, 
the Scottish kirk, the United Kingdom, 
and the universal missionary cause. 

It is hard to trust when no evidence 
of fruit appears, But the harvests of 
"ght intentions are sure. The ald 
minister sleeps beneath the trees in 


men remember his work becayse of 
what he was to that one boy and what 
that one boy was to the world. 


Anyone who tries as hard as he can 
to please God is sure of divine guidance. 
He will get many deep experiences of 
human helplessness and a Redeemer’s 
strength, but when God teaches we 
need not dread the lesson. He may 
make mistakes, but God’s love holds 
on to him and is ready to help him 
just as far as he is willing to be helped. 
It may turn him off from the particu- 
lar track upon which he was going, but 
it will only be to put him on a higher 
and straighter one; for the life of duty 
is always included in, though uplifted 
by, the life of love. O, the life of an 
archangel is only a life of loving ser- 
vice; and our little bit of morality has 
it for its privilege to copy it here in 
miniature, till we come to the freer, 
grander sphere above. To do God’s 
will from morn till night, to bring our 
hearts in unison with His own, to grasp 
the opportunities as they fly, to plant 
our. earthly seeds for His heavenly 
harvest—this is the vocation to which 
we are called. May He who sees our 
deep unworthiness and frailty and sin 
so fill us with Himself that our calling 
may be joy! Between the Lights. 


Said a teacher, ‘You have been read. 
ing that Christ is precious; what do 
you mean by precious?” A little girl 
replied: ‘‘Papa said the other day that 
mamma was precious, because, we 
could not do without her.”—Spurgeon. 








A SIMULTANEOUS MISSION was held in 
saveral Methodist churches in Bristol, 
England. Atone of the churches more 
than forty persons professed conver- 
sion, At another there was a great in- 
gathering of young people. Two mid- 
night services were held for fallen 
women, at oneof which there were 
twenty inquiries, and several were in- 
duced to return to their homes, 


Effective Witness-Bearing. 


In order that one may bean effective 
witness. we must have some definite 
knowledge or experience to communi- 
cate, and then must make that knowl- 
edge public for the purpose of convinc- 
ingothers. If God’s people are his wit- 
nesses, asis clearly taught in His word, 
then it follows that they must thor- 
oughly acquaint themselves with the 
Scriptures, which are their infallible 
guide in the testimony they bear. The 
Scriptures themselves are delivered in 
the form of a testimony. The truth 
they contain is not truth reasoned out 
from premises to conclusion, and con- 
sequently subject to all the errors of 
doubtful inference, but it is truth re 
vealed in the form of a testimony, and, 
therefore, clothed with dogmatic au- 
thority. 

The Scriptures contain the testimony 
which God’s people are to receive, and 
then reflect it upon the world around 
them. His charge to everyone, as He 
takes His place upon the witnessstand, 
is: ‘‘Oaly the word that I shali speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak.” ‘‘To 
thelaw and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” 

Christians, then, must be familiar 
with the teachingsof the divine word, 
in order that they may beara faithful 
testimony. The word of God is the 
only rule of faith and practica, and the 
conduct of professed believers is re 
garded by the world as the exponent 
and exposition of the teachings of Scrip- 
ture. The world will not search the 
written word when it has the living 
witness before it. The believer is the 
world’s Bible. While to it the written 
book is a sealed volume, yet it closely 
reads and studies the heart epistles, the 
life letters, which Christ has written in 
the renewed charter of His regenerate 
children. 

The conduct of church members is 
regarded as the standard of morality 
taught in the Scriptures. Have not 
professed believers taken the world of 
God as their rule of duty, and do they 


requirements of Christ by the way 
they live? And has not the word a 
perfect right to examine the daily tes- 
timony of the witnesses and to infer 
that whatever they do is consistent 
with the morality of the Bible? 

The world reasons thus: “If God’s 
people can travel for business or pleas- 
ure upon the Sabbath, or can engage in 
promitcuous dancing or card-playing, 
or can resort to the gamester’s arts to 
make money, to speculation in cotton 
or grain futures, can deal in lottery 
tickets or take partia shooting matches, 
orin a hundred other practices of doubt- 
ful propriety or dangerous tendency, 
surely such practices cannot be wrong 
for others.” Tnis isthe way the world 
reasons, and its logic is good. Hence, 
the importance of Christians conform. 
ing their lives to the one infallible stand- 
ard of conduct. To be competent and 
effective witness-bearers, they must 
know what the standard is which they 
are to illustrate and exemplify in their 





the humble place of his labors, but 


not virtually tell others to judge of the | jj, 


OPINION BY THE ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
RALEIGH, May 31, 1897. 
Mr. WALTER C, FEIMSTER, 
Att’y for Co. Comm’rs, 
Newton, N. C. 


Dear §1r:—Your communication of 
recent date, requesting my opinion as 
to whether the Commissioners for Ca- 
tawba County, who failed to electa 
County Superintendent of Health on 
the first Monday in May, as is required 
by Section 1, Ch. 301, Laws of 1897, 
amending Section 5 of Ch. 214, Laws 
of 1893, and when their term of office 
begins, has been received. It would 
seem that the failure of the Commis- 
sioners to elect may be remedied by 
holding an election at some other meet- 
ing, and that the Commissioners sre 
not functi officio, but still have the 
power to act in the premises—treating 
the time fixed in the act as merely di- 
rectory. Buckman vs. Comm. of Boau- 
fort, 80 N. C., 121; McCormac vs. 
Comm. of Robeson, 90 N. C, 441. I 
have already advised Dr. R. H. Lewis, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the North 
Carolina Board of Haalth, that the 
Superintendent of Hsalth, elected on 
the first Monday in May of the present 
menth, will not take office until the 
first Monday in September, the twc- 
years term of cffice of the present in- 
cumbents not expiring until that time 
under the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the recent ‘‘Asylum Cases.” 
Very truly yours, 
Zes V. WALSER, 
Attorney-General. 


Southern Railway 


Condensed Schedule. 
IN EFFECT NOV. 22, 1896. 

Trains LEAVE RALEIGH DAILY. 

NORFOLK AND CHATTANOOGA LIMITED. 
3:40 p. m. Daily.—Solid vestibule 
trains with sleeper from Norfolk to 
Chattanooga via Salisbury, Morganton, 
Asheville, Hot Springs and Knoxville. 
Connects at Durham for Oxford, 
Clarksville and Keysville, except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with the Wash- 
ington and Southwestern Vestibule 
(Limited) train for all poins North and 
with main line train No. 12 for Dan- 
ville, Richmond and intermediate local 
stations; also, has connection for Win- 
ston-Salem and with main line train 
No. 35, “‘United States Fast Mail” for 
Charlotte, Spartansburg, Greenville, 
Atlanta and all points South; also, 
Columbia, Augusta, Charleston, . Sa- 
vannah, Jacksonville and all points in 
Florida. Sleeping Car for Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and at Charlotte with 
Sleeping Car for Augusta. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 
11:45 a. m. Daily.—Solid train con 
sisting of Pullman Sleeping car and 
coaches from Chattanooga to Norfolk, 
arriving at Norfolk at 5 a. m., in time 
to connect with the Old Dominion 
Merchants’ and Miners’, Norfolk and 
Washington and Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake and Richmond §. 8. Co’s for all 
points North and East. ~ 
Connects at Selma for Fayetteville 
and intermediate stations on the Wil- 
son and Fayetteville Short Cut daily, 
except Sunday for Newbern and More- 
head City daily for Goldsboro and Wii 
mington and intermeeiate stations on 
the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad. 

Express Train. 

8:30 a. m. Daily.—Connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Keysville, Richmond; 
at Greensboro for Washington and all 
points North. 

Express Train. 

3:09 p. m. Daily—For Goldsboro and 
intermediate stations. 

Local Accommodation, 

2:00 a. m.—Connects at Greensboro 
for ail points for North and South and 
Winston Salem and points on the 
Northwestern and North Carolina Rail- 
road. At Salisbury, for all points in 
Western North Carolina, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Cincinnati and western points; 
at Charlotte, for Spartanburg, Green- 
ville, Athens, Atlanta and all pointe 
South. 

Trains ARRIVE AT RALEIGH, N. C.: 

Express Train, 

8:05 p. m. Daily.—From Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Greensboro and all pointe 
South. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 

3:40 - m. Daily.—From all pointe 
east, Norfolk, Tarboro, Wilson and 
water lines. 

From Goldsboro, Wilmington, Fay- 
etteville and all points in Eastern Caro- 








a. 
Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 

11:45 a. m. Daily.—From New York 
Washington, Lynchburg, Danville an 
Greensboro, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Hot Springs and Asheville. 

Express Train. 

8:53a. m. Daily.—From Goldsboro 

and intermediate stations. 
Local. 

7:20 a.m. Daily.—From Greensboro 
and all points North and South. Sleep- 
ing car from Greensboro to Raleigh. 

9:00 p. m. Daily except Sunday.— 
From Goldsboro and all points East. 

Local freight trains carry pas- 
sengers. 

Pullman cars on night train from 
Raleigh to Greensboro. 

Double daily trains between Raleigh, 
Charlotte and Atlanta. Quick time; 
unexcelled accommodation. 

W. H. GREEN, 
General Superintendent. 
W. A. 
General Passenger t, 
— Washington, D. O. 
J. M. Cuup, Traffic Manager. 


The date of the label on this paper 
shows when your subscription was out, 








daily lives.—Presbyterian, 








Double-yoke Steel Harness. The best two- 

borse geer in existence. Does away with doubie- 

tree and single-trees. No traces to step out of 

or toskin your horses. Price (including steel 

yoke. tugs, hames and back band) fob Aubrn, 

N. Y.. 310. (lam uses sa harness and would 
VEY. 


not be without it. 


The Buckeye is the handsomest grass-cutter 
put into the field. It is msde for the best trade 
on the planet; itis made of the best material; 
itis the best mower. It will please you. Price 
fo b Richmond, Va., £33 





The Boss Washing Machine does gond work. 
It washes clothes clean; works smoothly and 
easy; does not tear the clothes. Price No. 1 
fob, Cincinnati, $5 60. 


SPRAYER: 

This ma- 
chine con- 
sists of a 
COPPER 
tank, hold- § 
ing 5 gals., 
a brass 
pump, 4& 
com bina- 
tion Ver- 
morel noz- 
zle, a fine 
strainer 
set inside, 
4 feet best 
rubber 
hose, 4 
brass pipe 15 inches long, with stop 
cock, Throws a spray 10 to 15 feet. 
Weight, empty, 14 lbs.; full, 60 Ibs. 
Price, f.0. b. Lockport, N. Y., with 
agitator, $8 50; without, $7 50. 





There is no doubt 
that our ORGANS are 
equal to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and touch, 
durability, we ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. They are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
liable concern and 
» are warranted for 10 

g years. Fi 
Prices, including stool and instruc- 
tion book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Corolins) : 





This cutter is the best lever machine 
on the market for cutting all kinds 
of feed. Is strong and durable and 
alwaysready. Price, f. 0. b. Greens 
a SS rrr $2 50. 





Feed Cutter with crank. These me- 
chines are light, but strong and ser. 
vicable. Adapted to cutting all kinds 
of forage, greenordry. Price, f. 0. b. 
Richmond, Va.. 1 knife, 7 in., $9.00; 
2 knives, 7 in., $11.00; 1 knife. 8} in., 
$12.10; 2 knives, 8} in, $1375. We 





ie yours out? Then renew, please, 





handle power machines also. 





ae 





Take care of the Alliance Business Agency and it will take care of you. 
The agency is more than the ‘,Right Arm.” It is the soul and body of the Alliance. 

Patronize the Agency and you are patronizing your own institution. A f:olish man buys elsewhere. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue of any article wanted which is not sufficiently explained below. 
Do not ask us to ship C. O D. or Bill of Lading attached. Send the monev. 
{="” ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


CANE MILLS 
20,000 in-actual 
use. Correctly 
proportioned. 
Strong, light run- 
i ning and of fine 
“4 finish. Guaran. 
_| teed against all 
|| breakage result. 
; | ing from original 
‘| defects in cast 
4 ings or workman: 





a ; ~——* ship. 

Price, freight paid......... $21 to $42. 
Buggy Harness 
~ (c<ood value) for 
$4 20. All styles, 
“grades and prices 
of buggy, car 
riage and wegon 

harness. 


HANDY COBBLER 
Te 
| 








etAR Zoas 
wen. || [E88 
PLATES $e 











MEIGRTONPLETE Era) 
— ASF 


This outfit will save many a dollar for 
repairs that could just as well be 
done at home. A stitch in time 
saves nine, and may save @ serious 
accident. Price in 4 dozen lota de 
livered at any railroad station. $1 85 
each. Single one, f. o. b. Cincin- 
nati, $1.80. 


T 


¥& Points on Business. 


We are under bond and responsible, 


: _T. IVEY, SB. B- Bes Hillsboro, N.C.) 






CaroLtna Cook Stove- The Agency has been 
handling these stoves for eight years with entire 
*atisfaction. Price, with full set of ware and 
pipe ready to set, f. o. b- Greensboro, N. C., $10. 

— > Improved 

oon High-Arm Al- 

liance. It has 
no superior in 
range and 
quality of 
work. Is fine- 
ly ornamen- 
ted and well 
finished in 
every parti- 
cular. A fuil 
set of attach- 
monts wiun each macbine, and a guar- 
entee for ten years. Ten days’ trial. 
If not satisfactory money will be re- 
funded. The Agency has handled 
about 2,000 cf these machines. Price, 





delivered at avy railroad station in 
North Carolina........ Raia eee $18.50. 





OcALLA WHEELBARROW—Best material and 
workmanship. Price, f. o. b. Cary, N- O., $3.00. 






































Karmers need music. 


facturere. 
simply misrepresents.) 
freight prepaid. 


The Tron Age Combination ¢ ultivator. 
of small plants. Can 


manufacturers, 


Se, 
Xm 


a\ 
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It gives satisfaction. 












be, in a moment changed to any of the combinations 
broader hoes, set Cesp or shallow, close or wide. 
32 Price, A o> Paiipdelpnie -Oe di B 

1. with plain wheel and Horse Hoe combine 5 
a for cuts and prices of all styles of walking and riding en!tivators, garden hoes,and plows 





Vu Li 
Is strong, light and serviceable 
neatly trimmed. Price, f. 0. b. Cincinnati $2600 with top, $30 02. 


All our wagons have steel axle, or thimbie akeine, 
hubs. Are made of the best material and fully guaranteed. 
complete, f, o. b. Oary, N. O., $22 50; two-horse, $32 50, 


Your sons and your deughters have to be educated. 
It is foolish to give $300 to $400 for a piano when you can get superior instru- 
ment for $150 to $200. Our pianos are made by well known and reliable manu- 
(The agent who tells you that they are ‘‘snide” goods or ‘“‘stensiled” 
Delivered at any railroad station in North Carolina 
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ted ee 


Adapted to various ueeds, especially the cultivation 


with fewer and 
It is the Genuine and bought direct from the 
plain, $275; No 1. with plain wheel, 15; 
For iever adjusting attachment add 50c, 


ECEECE 
ceeeree 





nik 
Well painted and 





patent wheels, or comm n 
Price, one horse 
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HORTICULTURE ' to make 50 gallons. Just before the 





HORTICULTURAL HINTS. 


Plant berries in your new ground. 

Keep your fruit trees well trimmed. 

Make quality rather than quantity 
the principal aim. 

Fruit trees or plants will not take 
care of themselves. 

Grapes thrive best in well cultivated 
and well drained land. 

Cherry trees must be grafted early 
if good results are expected. 

Trees with bruised or mangled roots 
or tops should be cut down. 

Having the orchard trimmed up 
keeps the trees bearing well. 

Annual pruning largely avoids the 
necessity for removing large limbs. 

No fruit repays judicious pruning 
and trimming better than the pear. 

Choose young, thrifty trees, with 
good roots and straight, clean tops. 

By stirring the soil after every rain 
the weeds will be more easily destroyed. 

Keep your grown trees thrifty and in 
good condition as well as plant young 
ones. 

It is not a bad plan to plant trees 
along the roadside the whole length of 
the farm. 

In setting out a tree, save some of 
the top soil, especially to put around 
the roots. 

Nectarines and apricots can be grown 
anywhere that the peach or prune will 
thrive well. 

In the spring is the best time to prune 
the peach. Cut back one half of the 
new growth of wood. 

Mulching prevents the early flow of 
sap by preventing the ground from 
warming up too soon. 

Either red clover alone or clover and 
orchard grass is best to be used in seed- 
ing down the orchard. 

The peach and plum are nearly 
enough related to be budded or 
grafted on each other. 

The best plan with cherries is to plant 
enough trees to supply the family and 
the birds. Who would begrudge the 
birds all the cherries they can eat? 

Never plant a block of one variety of 
any fruit tree; for good results mix the 
varieties. Cross pollenization is best; 

and some sorts are barren otherwise. 

I find it just as easy to raise good 
sized peaches as small ones. We de- 
pend largely on pruning and try not to 
leave too many fruit buds or too much 
wood. As peaches only grow on the 
new wood, it is necessary to prune 
heavily, especially on old trees, to 
stimulate growth of new wood. My 
trees are five years old. They yielded 
about eight tons per acre last year and 
six tous the year before. Last winter 
I cut them heavily. I cut out many 
limbs from two to three inches in diam 
eter, besides thinning out the laterals 
and cutting back heavily all that I left. 
As a result I am forcing out new 
growths in the body of the tree, low 
down where I want it, which will bear 
fruit next year. 

eb a ee 
ADULTBRATED PARIS GREEN. 


Orchardists who are preparing to 
spray for codlin moth should be on 
their guard against adulterated Paris 
green. A rough but fairly accurate 
test can be made by placing a small 
quantity upon a pane of glass, and 
holding it in a {slanting position, tap 
ping gently with the finger until the 
material al! runs cff. If the film ad 
hering to the glass is of a uniform, 
bright green color, it is probably pure. 
If there are white or colored streaks in 
the film it should be rejected, as it ie 
impure, and as the amount of adul 
teration is not known, no estimate can 
be made of the amount to use. With 
pure Paris green the proper proportion 
is 1 pound to 200 gallonsof water. Un- 
der the new Colorado law trees cannot 
be sprayed with poison during the blos 
gsoming period, on account of tho in 
jury to bees, but may be sprayed as 
soon as the blossoms fall and for the 
codlin moth any time within ten days 
thereafter will answer jvst as well.— 
Field and Farm. 

ee 
SPRAYING FOR APPLE SCAB. 


This fungous disease produces secabby 
spots upon the fruit and also attacks 
the leaves and green shoots. It first 
appears cn the leaves in the shape of 
smoky, greenish spote, more or less cir- 
cular in outline. These gradually en- 
large, finally becoming almost black. 
Spores or seeds are produced in im 
mense numbers and by means of these 
the disease spreads to the fruit and to 
other trees. The spores winter on fallen 
fruit, leaves, etc., and are ready to 
start in spring. The growth of the 
tree is checked and the fruit in many 
cases practically ruined, especially for 
market. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture has 
been found effective by the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 79. In the 
spring, before growth starts, give the 
firet application of the spray made as 
follows: Oopper sulphate, 4 pounds; 


pure fresh quicklime, 4 pounds; water | 


blossoms .open, spray again and after 


__A the petals have fallen give a third ap 


plication. If there is still evidence of 
scab, spray again seven or ten days 
later, but three times will usually be 
found sufficient. 

Many orchardists entirely neglect 
their trees during an ‘‘uff’ year, think- 
ing that as there is no fruit to belooked 
after, spraying is not necessary. A 
moment’s consideration will show the 
fallacy of this. The fungous diseases, 
particularly scab, being able to live 
and thrive on the branches and leaves, 
produce innumerable spores the year 
there is no fruit and these will cause 
great loss the following season. The 
only way to secure immunity istospray 
regularly each spring and summer, 
fruit or no fruit.—American Agricul- 


turist. 
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However low the prices may be, it 
will always pay to do the best we can. 
If the profit from a good crop of wheat 
or corn, or from a good beef animal, is 
small, remember that it would have 
been smaller still if the crop or the ani- 
mal had been a poor one, 


2 +2 
THREE NEW WEEDS OF THE 
MUSTARD FAMILY. 


Three plants belonging to the mus- 
tard family have been reported from 
several new localities in the northern 
United States and Canada during the 
past four years. In some of these p!aces 
they have already become aggressive 
weeds. Although they are as yet con- 
fined to comparatively small areas and 
have thus far caused little damage in 
this country, the fact that they are 
spreading in grain fields, meadows, and 
cultivated land, and also that they are 
weeds in the fields of western Europe, 
are reasons why farmers should be 
warned to be on the lookout for them. 
There is little danger of injury from 
noxious weeds of this class if they can 
be recogniz<d and destroyed upon their 
first appearance. These species are not 
described in any American manuals of 
plants except in the larger ones issued 
within the last two years. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Damaged corn is always very dear 
feed for a horre. 
Unquestionably oats, corn, bran and 
hay come first in the list of horse foods. 
In selecting a man to care for and 
work the horse, accept none that are 
not naturally fond of horses. 


Every intelligent farmer should have 
at least two finely bred, stylish young 
horses ready for market every year. 
Every blow or cross word given the 
dairy cow costs the owner from 32 cents 
up, according to the nervous tempera 
ment of the cow. 

When a horse is off his feed, or 
slightly ailing from any cause not in- 
dicative of violent disease, bran mashes 
with good nursing will bring him out 
all right in nine cases out of ten. 

Clean out the feet of every horse 
when the day’s work is done; brush 
the necks and breasts thoroughly, and 
if they are inclined to be at all tender 
or sore, bathe with some cooling lotion. 
It is impossible to get the entire 
amount of milk from some cows with- 
out reaching well up onto the udder, 
and inducing the milk to flow into the 
teats. Many good cows are prema- 
turely dried thrcugh neglect of this 
simple thing. 

Sometimes there is more in the dairy- 
man thaunin the breed, silage, patent 
churn, starter, and all other parapher- 
nalia. Regularity, cleanliness and 
common sense count for a great deal. 
Prizes are often taken where the upen 
pan and barrel churn are the only 
utensils. 

There are instances whero a breeding 
sow has been kept a dozen years or 
more, but asa rule, it is bolieved that 
seven years is the limit of usefulness ag 
@ breeder. When she holds up her head 
lixe a cow in feeding it shows that she 
is losing her teeth, and is not to be kept 
for breeding purposes. 

With the right management a sow 
should produce two litters Wf pigs each 
year, and twoor threesows will usually 
supply all that the average farmer will 
caro to feed and fatten. With care in 
breeding and in fostering these can be 
80 distributed that some will be pre 
paring for market at all seasons. 

The pigs should be taught to eat as 
early as possible, and should bo pro- 
vided with an apartment into which the 
sow cannot enter. They will bogin to eat 
regularly at four weeks old, and can 
then be weaned without any loss. Bran 
is the best food we have for developing 
bone and muscle, anda little additional 
corn is a help, says the Indiana Farmer. 

Butter and eggs seem really made to 
go together, and nothing fits better on 
a dairy farm than a moderate lot of 
chickens. Not only do the latter con- 
sume the waste milk products with 
profit, but those who pay the best 
prices for golden butter will be quick- 
est to buy the fresh eggs and the fat 
poultry. They mutually help each the 
sale of the other. 











TYPES OF KENTUCKY SADDLE- 
HORSES. 


Kentuckians have bred saddle. horses 
for beauty and charm, and have got 
them. There is acharm about the 
Kentucky horse that no other Ameri- 
can horse has. No other animals I 
have met in the country existe in the 
memory with quite the fascination of 
certain horses I have seen in Kentucky. 
Taere was, for instance, a few miles 
from Lexington, a roan gelding that 
had this fascination to a high degree. 
He had the graceful Kentucky char 
acteristics—and yet with a differerc». 
His beauty appeared particularly in 
the shape of the rump and in the car- 
riage of the tail. There was an exquisite 
trick in the conformation of the quar- 
ters. ‘‘Charming and very Kentucky,” 
you said, as you looked at them, and 
yet you felt you had never seen quite 
that before. It was perhaps a bold 
flight nearer the Kentucky ideal than 
you had seen. This quality of the 
figure was certainly due to an infusion 
of the Denmark grace, 

The tail was the other chief beauty. 
There was an airy grace in the carriage 
of it which reminded you of the fortu- 
nate work of some architect of genius. 
‘*What have you done to him?” I said, 
referring to the graceful lightness with 
which the tail was held. ‘‘Nothing,” 
said the farmer; ‘‘as you drive out of 
the gate you will see his old dam inthe 
pasture to the left, and you will see 
that she carries just the same tail that 
he does.” I did look at the mare on 
the way out, and it wasso. This car 
riage of the tail is also a Denmark 
characteristic. It is said, by the way, 
that this tail has been transmitted to 
the Kentucky horse from the Arab 
progenitor of the English thoroughbred, 
and that the trait is due to the fact 
that the hair was not allowed to grow 
upon the tail of an Arab till he was five 
years old; the custom of keeping tho 
tail shaved, observed through many 
generations, made it thus light and 
easily held up —Harper’s Weekly. 
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A planted field whose surface is kept 
stirred may give an increase in crop 
over that produced by a heavy applica 
tion of fertilizer. A blanket offine soi! 
on the surface during a hot, dry week 
can be of great value, and‘ really be 
comes the turning point of profit if 
present, when loss might result from 
its absence. 


POULTRY YARD 
CONTINUOUS EGG LAYING. 


, No breed of hens will lay an egg each 
day for any very long time without a 
period of rest. This is true even of 
what are ,called the non sitting varie 
ties. There are a fow days rest, gen 
erally, though sometimes not more 
than one or two between difforent set 
tings. It is really surprising to see a 
small hen—and some of the best lay- 
ers are usually of small breeds—pro- 
ducing her weight in eggs within three 
or four weeks. For ite bulk, the egg 
furnishes the moet nutrious food that 
& man can eat. Except its shell, every- 
thing is eatable and nutritious. But 
all hens have to pass some time in 
moulting. To produce a new coat of 
feathers takes much the same kind of 
nutrition as to produce an egg. Dur. 
ing this period, therefore, egg produc- 
tion ceases, and if moulting is delayed 
until cold weather the fowl does not 
usually begin laying until spring. 


_—_——b eS) eee 
White wash your hen houses, and 
kill the lice by so doing. 
Soft shelled eggs are due either to 
too much fat or too little lime. 
Eggs even two weeke old are unfit 
for hatching purpose, even if turned 
every two or three days. 


For the egg eating habit soak egg 
shella in kerosene oil and scatter 
around, says the Wisconsin Farmer. 
Clean your poultry houses twice a 
week at least, and whitewash once a 
month if you want your hens kept free 
from lice. : 

For ducklings just hatched a mess of 
one part chopped hard boiled eggs and 
two parts dry bread crumbs, moistened 
with good milk and well mixed to- 
gether, isa good food for a few days. 

Edward Atkinson says: The pro 
duct of the egg mines is greater than 
the product of the iron furnace; is 
about twice the value of the wool pro 
duct, and three or four times that of 
the output of silver. 


Tuykeys and chickens of all ages like 
charcoal. It is sometimes mixed with 
food, but it is better given separately. 
Break it into pieces that can be swal 
lowed easily, then place in a box where 
they can help themselves. 


Feed your hens meat 2Ground bones, 
of course, make good food but it is row 
almost universally admitted that there 
is no equal of meat asan egg producing 
food. Give your non-layers about ono 
| tenth of a pound of meat early in the 
morning, omitting the usual grain 
ration, and await resulte. 

A writer in the American Agricul 
turist states that cholera in chick: ng 











sufficiently strong. 


hen will cease laying altogether. Bet- 
ter diminish her portion of the food 


so highly. 

When graes is just coming in it will 
be an advantage to use a little salt in 
the ground grain food, but only enough 
for seasoning. Too much salt is des 
trimental, creating thirst and leading 
to inflammation of the bowels. This is 
due to the drain on the body of its 
fluids, the birds being unable to drink 
sufficient water to counteract the 
effecta cf an overdose of salt. 


THE DAIRY. 
ECONOMY IN DAIRYING. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
The by-products of the dairy are well 
worth looking after carefully, because 
many times they can be made to great- 
ly increase the profits and in some in- 
stances are almost the entire profits. 
In a previous letter mention was 
made of the butter making operation 
of Leslie Fuller, Bramans Corners, 
Schenectady Oo., New York. Ina 
letter received from him since then he 
gave an account of his method of con 
verting his skimmilk into cottage 
cheese, which he is able to dispose of 
at a good price. 
Mr. Fulier uses a portable creamery 
and practic:s the Swedish system of 
cream raising, therefore his skimmilk 
is sweet and in the best possible condi- 
tion when drawn from the creamery 
and from under the cream, thus pro 
ducing the final separation of the 
cream from the milk. 
He has a small, almost miniature 
cheese vat made on nearly the same 
general plan of large self heating vats 
used in large dairies and small cheese 
factories. The milk vat is made of tin 


and ects in a galvanized iron water 
vat. 


The heating is done by a kerosene oil 
lamp with three burners, but to save 
time the water to fill it is first heated 
on the cook stove, 
The skimmilk from the portable 
creamery is put into the milk vat be- 
fore breakfast and a kettle of hot water 
is poured into the water vat. The 
morning’s skimmilk is allowed to stand 
in the milk vat till evening; then the 
skimmilk of the milk set in the morn- 
ing for cream raising is drawn from 
under the cream and put into the milk 
vat and at the same time the butter 
milk from that day’s churning is also 
putin. Ten another kettle of boiling 
water is put into the water vat. 
By morning the contents of the milk 
vat are curdied,then the water is drawn 
off from the outer vat into kettles and 
used for heating and by the time the 
milking is done the water in the ket- 
tles is boiling het and is again poured 
back into the water vat. 
Then the lamp is lighted, the burn- 
ers turned low and the lamp placed in 
position, at which time the family go 
to breakfast. Socn after that meal is 
finishec—s:y ten or fifteen minutes— 
the temperature of the water is up to 
110 degreesand the lamp is then turned 
out. But before that time, or as soon 
as the milk room is reached, after 
breakfast, the curd is cut in inch cubes, 
which allows the whey to separate 
from it. The whey is dipped into a 
large pail and the curd into a flour 
sack. The latter is held over a large 
pail till most of the whey runs out, 
when the sack is hung up for twohours 
to allow the whey to more completely 
d-ain out. 
Now it will be seen that the milk vat 
isagain empty. The skimmiik from 
the portable creamery—i. e., that from 
the milk set for cream raising the even- 
ing before, is put into the milk vatand 
the o¢ eration gone through six times 
each wee~. 
Oa Friday, the day before the cheere 
is to be delivered, there will bo six sacks 
ofcurd. They arethen cut into small 
pieces and worked fine by the hands, 
something like mixing bread, as Mr. 
Fuller expresees it, and salt is at the 
same time mixed in. The salting is 
done by taste, but by weight would to 
the writer seem a better way. Mr. 
Fuller thinks a machine for grinding 
the curd would be an improvement. 
After the curd is salted and mixed, 
it ia moistened just enough with sweet 
milk to mske the bits of curd stick to 














When I say I cure I do not mean merely to ste 
hems od a be and they pave them Bn nny Mn Ag t 
ean a radical cure. ave made the disease 
FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a fies 
long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
cases. Because others have failed is no reasom for 
not now peogivang acure. Send at once fora treatise 

e a remedy. 


and a Free Bottle of my infallib! 
press and Postoffice ad Aa Give Ha- 





Watch the label on your paper and 





an turkeys can in ite earlier stages be 


renew when your subscription expires, 


sometimes cured-by giving the affected 
a tablespoonful of giager tea three 
times perday. A teaspoonful of gin- 
ger to each cup of water will make in 


Double yolk eggs indicate that the 
hen that lays them is too fat. They 
are abnormal and in a short while the 


and get a regular supply of moderately 
sized eggs rather than a few of such 
extremely large ones. Do not feed her 


Pl. WJ.PEELE FD Geart, New {sorber to 
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woe PM | genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 
SALEM em, 3 ay By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
comms, See REE oxacey seins inte cently costed. Pamper ts 
KENTUCKY Tecuviin also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 








gether, when it is formed by hand into 
balls, though Mr. Fuller is thinking of 
getting a mould for that operation. 
These balls of cottage cheese weigh a 
little more than three quarters of a 
pound each, or about ten pounds to the 
dozn. 

They are then packed into boxes 4 
inches high ineide, with hinged covers, 
nicely painted outside. Each time, be 
fore packing the balisin, the boxes are 
lined with white wrapping paper. A 
largeprinted label is pasted on the cover 
of each box. 

Mr. Fuller has four customers at 
Amsterdam, N. Y.—eleven miles from 
his home—to whom he delivers the 
cheese every Saturday and finds the 
demard greater than thesupply. Onxe 
of his customers keeps a meat market 


and the other three are grocerymen. 
Ose of his customers wanted the entire 
production, but Mr. Faller prefers to 
distribute it through the city. 

Mr. Fuller estimates that his skim 
milk made into cottage cheese brings 
him $100 per 100 pounds. Then he 
has left the whey which when mixed 
with middlings makes excellent feed 
for h and hens and by putting in a 
little oil meal makes a fine feed on 
which to raise calves. Hecan truth 
fully be called a manufacturing far- 
mer. 


Clinton, Iowa. 


F. W. Mosg.ey. 
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everything abont the 
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Ar cal and where to make 
paying investments 
The largest and handsomest HOMESEEKERS pa- 
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nsas City, Me. 


POMONA HILL NURSERIES, 
POMONA, N. ©. 
Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on the 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirty 
years. Up with the times with all the new as wel: 
asthe old fruits that are suited tomy trade 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The nev 
Japan fruits and all other good fruit and flor 


ers [ have, as shown in my new illustrate 
catalogue, free to all. Agents wanted. 
898) J.VAN LINDLEY. Prov’ 
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To Any Ron-Gatholis in carson. 
“lieu Tit” 


ONLY TEN CENTS PER ANNUM. 


G WELL ee 


HE SAME RI 
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To any non-Catholic in North Carolina we will 
send for only ten cents per annum “TKU 'H,”'a 
{atholic Magazine devoted to giving TRUE ex- 
p!anations oi the Catholicchurch—thatis,of the 
Watholic church as it is, not as calicatured and 


misrepresepted. Address: 
TRUTR, S02" 


Rev. THos. F. PRICE, 
Manager, 

Ge” TRUTH can also be found at Williams & 

Co ’s Book Store, a; ettevili St., who also take 
subscriptions for the same. 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


e* SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. €0., CLINTON, IOWA. 


CAROLINA DRUG CO., 


MoRakt OLp StTanp 
Raleigh, WwW. Cc. 























A full line of TOMS and Blood Purifiers sust the 


things for that tired feeling you always have in 
the spring, 


CAROLINA DRUS COMPANY 


COR WILMINGTON AND MARKET STS ’ 


Instruments, Drums, Unif. Eguip- 

mnents for Bands and Dram Gontee ON. 

eet pricesever quoted. Fine Oatalog, 400 

pcstrations, matled ree; it gives Band 
D ¢t'ns for Amateur 

LYON & REALY,. meee 

80 Adams St., Chicago, I, 


AW ALTOS. 


D.—Five hundred new sub 
enter our list during this 
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ers should 


FERRY’S SEED ANaius( | 


is full of information for gard na ¥ 
planters. There will never be a better thas } 
than now to send for the 1897 edition. F } 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mic 











(6 TO f AGAIN. 


An Iinois farmer writes for an agency for our 
fence. Has had some in use several years and hig 
next neighbor has a regular object lesson, having ne 
less than sixteen different styles of wire fence 
on his farm. After testing and eomparing for years, 
he declares tife Page leads them all. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUST. 
WILMINGTON, NS, 
CHATTANOOG4, NASHVILLE 
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NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 

' 
LI 
Schedule in Effect February 7, 1007, 
SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 408, No. 41. 
Ly. New York, Penn. KR. R. *11C0am 3 *9 pm 
Lv. Philadelphia, 134 1122pm Wojam 
Lv. Baltimore bad 815 pm = 2idam 
Lv. Washington. ” 440pm 4350am 
Lv Richmond, A.C.L. 85pm 905 am 
Lv. Norfolk, BA. L., *835 pm *905am 
Lv. Portsmouth, ” 8 45 pm 920 am 
Lv. Weidon, - 41128 pm *ll5iam 
Ar. Henderson, “ "1256 am __*1.39 pm 
Ar. Durham, ad +7 32 am Dp 
Ly. Durham, “#5 20 pm 
Ar. Ra'eigh, *216 am 
Ar. sate. “ 3 35 am 
Ar Soufhern Pines, * 422 am 
Ar. Hamlet, * 610am 
Ar. Wadesboro, “ 5 54am 
Ar. Monroe “ 648am 
Ar. Chariotte, = 78 am *10 
Ar. Chester. *8.10am_*i0 47 ym 
Ly. Columbia,C N. & L.R.R. ....... 
Ar. Clinton S.A. L. *945am 
Ar. Greenwood, = 1035 am 
Ar. Abbevi:le, “ 1105 am 
Ar. Elberton, 4 12 07 pm 
Ar. Athens, - 115 pm 
Ar. Winder, a 159 pm 430 am 
Ar. Atiat ta, (Central time) 250pm 52a 
NORTHBOUND 
(Central time) No. 402, 
Lv. Atlanta, S.A.L. *i2COn'n 
Ly. Winder, 240 pm 
Ly. Athens, “ 3 i6 pm 
Liv. Elberton, % 415 pm m 
Lv. Abbevilie » 615 om ™ 
Lv. Greenwood, 6 541 pm x 
Ly. Clinton, is *6 34 pm ma 
Ar. Columbia, C.N.& L.R.R.. ....... ti Want 
Lv. Chester, S.A.L. *813pm *4 33 am 
Ar. Charlotte, 1025 pm —*8 am 
Lv. Monroe, . *9 40 pm 
Lv. Hamlet, bed 411 23pm __ 
Ar. Wilmirgton #550 am *12 
Ly. Southern Pines, * *]2 14am 
Lv. Raleigh, “ *2 16am 
Ar. Henderson. sed 328 am 
Ar, Durham, bid +732 am m 
Lv. Durham, vid +520 pm_ +11 10: 
Ar. Weidon, oe *455am *3 (00 pm 
Ar. Richmond, A.C L, 815am 6 50 pm 
Ar. Washington Penn R.R.,123i pm = 11 10pm 
Ar. Baltimore, sn 143 pm 1248 am 
Ar Philadelphia, * 350 pm 8 4) ar 
Ar. New York. * *6 23pm *6 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 73am = 55! pm 
Ar. Norfolk, . *7 Wam 6 05 pm 


“The At ante 
Nos. 402 and 403.-- ores. 23! 
Vestibule Train «f Pullman Sleepers a 
Coaches tetween Washington and Atlant: 
also Puilman Sleepers between Portsm 
and Chester, S. C, 


“ 8. A. L. Ex 

Nos. 31 and 48.-- the. Solid Train 

Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports 

mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers ¢ 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 











Both trains make immediate connections 4% 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mopile. New Ur 
laans, Texas California, Mexico, Chattanoog® 


Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 
For Tickets Sleepers, etc . apply to 
H. 8S. LEARD, 8. A. L. Pass_ Agt 
Raleigh, N. ‘ 
E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVER, 
Vice-President and Gen’! Mer. Traffic Mg 
V.E. Mc3EE, T. J. ANDERSON, 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen’ Pass. Ast 
General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


A New Southern Journal. 


Every number of the Southern Real Exiate 
Gazette, published monthly ot 128 Main stree%, 
orfoik, Va., contains mucb information 
value to the prospective Southern investor. I! 
from Nertherners who have 


interested in Southern investments or securities 
or who is contemplating a visit South show! 
subscribe, the low price, 25 cents a year, placing 
it in easy reach cf all. 


Tt costs a great deal of money to ren 
a paper like The Progressive farmer. 











Tas Progrssstve FARMEr, 
Raleigh, N. OC. 


owe anything, send the money 
fo-day. Don’t wait until to-morrow. 
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